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EXECUTIVE  MANSIONS  AND  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  BUILDINGS  IN  CHILE* 

THK  Casa  de  la  Moncda  in  Santiago  has  been  the  political  symbol 
of  Chilean  nationality  since  1848,  when  it  was  made  the  official 
residence  of  the  Chief  E.xecutive  of  the  Republic.  Within  its  stout 
walls  it  contains  the  home  and  offices  of  the  President  and  the  Minis¬ 
tries  of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Relations,  and  the  Treasury.  Until 
recently  it  also  housed  the  Mint  from  which  it  derived  its  name. 

La  Moneda,  one  of  the  finest  edifices  ever  constructed  in  colonial 
Spanish  America,  was  originally  designed  to  he  the  first  official  mint 
in  the  Colony  of  Chile.  Although  there  had  been  local  agitation  for 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  as  early  as  1728,  when  there 
was  a  great  increase  in  the  production  of  gold,  not  until  1742  did  any 
one  suggest  that  a  mint  might  he  run  as  a  private  enterprise.  In 
that  year  Francisco  Garcia  Huidobro  went  to  Spain  to  ask  Philip  V 
for  the  concession,  and  returned  with  the  real  cidula  dated  October  1 , 
1743,  that  gave  him  the  e.xclusive  right  to  coin  money  in  the  colony 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  The  necessary  machinery  was 
imported,  and  the  manufacture  of  money  begun  in  1749.  The 
business  flourished  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1 772  it  was  declared  a 
Government  monopoly,  and  with  the  decree  came  an  order  to  con¬ 
struct  a  permanent  building  to  house  it.  Owdng  partly  to  the  fact 
that  trained  architects  were  unknown  in  Chile  at  that  time,  work 
did  not  progress  rapidly,  and  by  1780  all  that  had  been  accomplished 
was  the  selection  of  a  most  inappropriate  site  in  the  lowlands  by  the 
Maipu  River,  and  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  plans  had  not  yet  been  finished  for  the  building. 

>  This  article  was  compiled  by  Beatrice  Newhall  of  the  Bulletin  staff  from  material  obtained  from 
the  following  sources;  Comuna  y  Hogar,  Santiago,  October,  1929;  El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  Jan.  14, 1930; 
Tkt  South  Pacific  Mail,  Santiago,  Jan.  16  and  23,  1930;  Chile,  New  York,  February,  1930;  Vetc  York 
Timet,  Mar.  9,  1930;  information  supplied  by  Fred.  T.  Ley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York;  Republica  de  Chile, 
Ministerio  de  Relociones  Exteriores,  Informativo  Postal  No.  36;  Benjamin  Vicufla  Mackenna,  Hiiloria 
critica  y  social  de  la  ciudad  de  Santiago,  Santiago,  2a.  ed.,  1926,  vol.  2;  Diego  Barros  Arana,  Hiitoria  Gen¬ 
eral  de  Chile,  Santiago,  1886,  vols.  6  and  7. 
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At  that  psj’chologieal  moiuent  Joa(iuIii  Toesca,  an  Italian  trained 
by  Sabatini,  the  Spanish  court  architect,  arrived  to  work  on  the 
cathedral  and  other  public  buildings.  Royal  Governor  Jauregui, 
impatient  at  the  ineptitude  of  those  in  charge  of  the  construction, 
gave  the  commission  to  Toesca  in  June  of  that  year.  Although  the 
new  architect  began  immediately  to  draw  plans,  it  was  some  time 
before  work  could  actually  be  started  on  the  building.  His  trained 
eye  saw  that  the  proposed  site  was  woree  than  hopeless,  but  he  could 
not  persuade  the  officials  of  the  fact  until  they  saw  that  excavations 
made  for  the  foundations  were  soon  filled  with  water.  Only  then 
were  they  willing  to  consider  another  location,  and  when  they  finally 
decided  upon  the  one  selected  by  Toesca,  a  lot  covered  with  dilapi- 


Courteay  of  the  Chilean  Ministry  of  Foreicn  Relations 


LA  MONEDA,  THE  PRESIDENT’S  RESIDENCE  IN  SANTIAGO,  CHILE 
UriKinally  built  in  1780-1805  to  house  the  mint,  from  which  the  palace  derives  its  name. 

dated  houses  formerly  owned  by  the  Jesuits,  much  time  was  wasted 
in  negotiating  with  the  owners,  monks  of  San  Cayetano.  These  and 
similar  struggles  with  officialdom,  together  with  a  year  spent  in  Lima 
having  the  plans  approved  by  the  Viceroy,  kept  even  the  able  Toesca 
from  making  much  progress. 

However,  when  Ambrosio  O’Higgins,  father  of  the  Chilean  Libera¬ 
tor,  became  Governor  in  May,  1788,  his  interest  in  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  all  public  works  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  project,  and  the 
plans  which  Toesca  had  perfected  were  rapidly  translated  into  brick 
and  plaster.  The  architect  himself  toiled  indefatigably  with  the 
workmen  in  order  to  make  sure  that  all  details  w’ere  being  properly 
carried  out,  and  w’alls,  paneled  ceilings  {artesonados),  and  finials  all 
bore  witness  to  his  skill  and  care.  Wrought  iron  sent  from  Spain  for 
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nails,  f)olts,  latches,  and  grills  added  much  to  the  beauty  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  structure.  In  1795,  when  George  Vancouver  visited 
Santiago,  the  building  was  far  enough  advanced  for  the  English  navi¬ 
gator  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  monumental  edifice  by  compar¬ 
ing  it  with  the  famous  Somei-set  House  in  his  native  land.  A  year 
later,  when  O’Higgins  left  for  Lima  to  become  Viceroy  of  Peru,  the 
Mint  was  practically  finished,  although  the  transfer  of  all  shops  and 
ofhces  was  not  completed  until  1805.  This  Toesca  did  not  live  to 
see,  for  he  died  in  1800,  leaving  behind  a  rich  legacy  of  public  and 
private  buildings,  all  stamped  with  his  genius. 


Courteay  of  Chile  Publishins  Co. 


THE  MAIN  FATIO  OF  LA  MONEDA  ] 

In  this  spacious  court  has  been  placed  the  colonial  fountain,  known  as  “La  Pila  IIcnrI(iuct,”  which  has 
liad  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  service. 


The  building  is  in  the  shape  of  a  rectangle,  approximately  360  feet 
long  and  460  feet  deep.  Owing  to  the  danger  of  earthquakes,  the 
walls  are  unusually  massive,  being  almost  5  feet  thick  in  some  places. 
La  Moneda  is  a  2-story  building,  built  around  several  courtyards,  and 
topped  by  a  high  balustrade  that  ends  at  the  extra  story  added  later 
over  the  main  entrance.  The  courtyards  are  adorned  with  handsome 
fountains;  the  one  in  the  center  of  the  main  court  (the  Patio  de  Honor) 
is  a  masterpiece  of  colonial  art.  It  is  known  as  the  Pila  Ilenriquez 
because  it  was  built  by  order  of  Governor  Henrfquez  in  1672;  its 
basin  was  carved  by  master  masons,  and  the  bronze  fountain  which 
lifts  its  33  jets  in  the  center  was  cast  from  native  metals.  Originally 
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placed  in  tlie  Plaza  de  Annas,  where  it  was  loiifi  the  only  source  of 
drinkiiifr  water  for  the  city,  it  was  removed  in  1836  to  gjive  place  to 
the  marble  statue  of  Liberty  which  still  stands  there,  and  transferred 
from  one  site  to  another  at  the  whim  of  city  officials  until  at  last  it 
found  an  apjiropriate  resting  place  in  the  Patio  tie  Honor  of  La  Moneda. 

In  its  centuiy  and  more  of  existence.  La  Moneda  has  been  “im¬ 
proved”  by  succeeding  generations,  often  with  more  zeal  than  taste. 


Courtesy  of  Chile  Pubtiahinc  Co. 


IRON  GATE  IN  LA 
MONEDA 

This  iron  gate  leading  to  the  main 
patio  is  part  of  the  restoration 
work  on  the  palace.  The  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  inscription  beneath 
the  national  coat  of  arms  is; 
“This  house  was  built  by  the 
architect  Toe.ca  in  1786-18C5 
and  restored  in  1924  during  the 
presidency  of  Ib&fiei.” 


The  present  Government  has  intrusted  to  one  of  its  foremost  archi¬ 
tects,  D.  Josu6  Smith  Solar,  the  task  of  removing  inharmonious 
embellishments  and  restoring  its  original  dignity  of  line  and  decora¬ 
tion.  At  the  end  of  the  main  entrance  hall  that  leads  to  the  Patio 
de  Honor  a  handsome  iron  gate  has  been  erected;  it  is  the  work  of 
native  craftsmen,  and  is  a  masterpiece  of  delicacy  and  strength. 
Under  the  surmounting  coat  of  arms  of  Chile  is  a  legend  which  reads: 
“This  house  was  constructed  by  the  architect  Toesca  in  1786-1805 
and  restored  in  1929  during  the  presidency  of  Ibanez.” 
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The  main  entrance  vestibule  drives  access  to  the  presidential  ({uar- 
tei's,  the  offices  of  the  Ministr\'  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Guard  Corps. 
Overlooking  the  Patio  de  Honor,  which  has  been  repaved  with  a 
special  composition  to  fjive  the  effect  of  the  original  color,  are  the 
offices  of  the  Comptroller.  One  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
the  restoration  is  the  President’s  private  office  decorated  with  the 
severe  dignity  that  characterizes  the  best  of  the  eighteenth  centuyr 
Spanish  tradition. 

X  ST.MRWAY  IX  L.\ 

-MOXED.A 

Uy  this  balconied  window  and 
stairway  leading  from  a  court  to 
the  second  story  of  the  palace, 
the  architect  has  effectively 
relieved  the  simplicity  of  the 
wall. 


Courtrfly  of  Chile  Publishing  Co. 

Plans  for  the  future,  however,  include  more  than  mere  restoration 
of  one  monument,  notable  though  it  may  be.  An  entire  group  of 
Government  buildings  is  to  be  erected,  wdth  La  Moneda  in  the  center 
giving  the  architectural  keynote.  This  unit  will  be  three  blocks  long, 
and  contain  or  be  bordered  by  the  offices  of  the  most  important 
departments  of  the  Government. 

The  southernmost  block  will  contain  the  new  presidential  palace, 
which,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  with  a  sunny  e.xposure,  will  give 
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the  Chief  Magistrate  a  charming  and  easily  accessible  residence. 
The  gardens  will  form  part  of  a  now  plaza  intersected  by  the  Avenida 
de  las  Delicias;  in  the  center  of  this  square  an  obelisk,  similar  to  that 
in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  in  Paris,  will  be  erected.  The  unim¬ 
portant  buildings  behind  La  Moneda  are  to  be  torn  down  and  gardens 
planted  in  their  stead,  to  form  the  northern  half  of  the  plaza,  and  to 
allow  entrance  to  the  rear  patios  of  the  Mint.  La  Moneda  will 
thus  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  stand  unobstructed,  and  the 
full  beauty  of  its  proportions  be  appreciated.  The  buildings  of  the 

noithern  bh  ck,  where  the  Minis¬ 
tries  of  War  and  Navy  are  now 
housed,  will  probably  be  torn  down 
to  make  a  parking  space  capable  of 
caring  for  1 ,000  automobiles  at  one 
time,  a  measure  that  it  is  hoped  will 
relieve  to  a  great  degree  the  con¬ 
gestion  from  which  Santiago  is 
suffering. 

Facing  this  development,  on  the 
long  streets  that  bound  it,  build¬ 
ings  will  be  erected  for  the  other 
departments  of  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  headquartei's  estab¬ 
lished  for  municipal,  financial,  and 
other  important  institutions.  The 
new  Ministrj’  of  Finance,  a  harmo¬ 
nious  blend  of  skyscraper  construc¬ 
tion  with  Spanish  decorative  mo¬ 
tives,  is  now  under  way,  and  others 
for  the  Intendencia  of  the  city  and 
courtMy  of  Chile  PaWiAin.  Co  for  the  Ministiies  of  Education, 

A  WALL  FOUNTAIN.  LA  MONEDA  War,  Navy,  and  Social  Welfare  are 

When  public  fountains  were  important  elements  proiected.  It  is  e.XPected  that 
in  supplying  drinking  water,  beauty  was  not  ^  ^  ^ 

sacrificed  in  their  construction.  when  all  these  improvements  have 

been  carried  out  the  Government 
of  Chile  will  have  created  an  ensemble  distinguished  for  architectural 
harmony  and  beauty. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  President  Ibanez, 
in  a  recent  message  to  Congress  recommending  the  adoption  of  this 
scheme,  said:  “In  Washington  a  project  for  transformation  on  a 
large  scale  has  been  inaugurated  that  will  follow*  similar  lines;  that  is, 
require  all  construction  to  conform  to  a  single  classic  style  or  type.” 

The  President  of  Chile,  moreover,  w'ill  have  not  only  a  new  residence 
in  the  capital,  but  a  new  summer  home  by  the  sea  as  well.  A  move¬ 
ment  has  long  been  on  foot  to  have  Vina  del  Mar,  the  well-known 


Court««y  of  Fred  T.  Ley  &  Co. 

SUMMER  HOME  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  CHILE,  VINA  DEL  MAR 


The  new  summer  residence  for  the  president  has  been  erected  on  a  blufl  overlookini;  the  Miramar  section 
of  Vina  del  Mar,  the  Pacific  coast  resoit  about  6  miles  from  Valparaiso.  Upper:  The  main  entrance, 
which  is  approached  by  a  winding  driveway.  Lower:  The  rear  of  the  mansion. 
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summer  resort  near  Valparaiso,  designated  as  the  summer  capital. 
But  until  this  year  that  had  been  impossible,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
of  suitable  accommodations  for  the  President  and  the  State  officials 
who  would  accompany  him.  But  now  that  an  Executive  Mansion 
has  been  built  there,  such  objections  have  been  removed,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  President  will  spend  some  weeks  or  months  at  the 
shore  during  the  height  of  the  season. 

Although  the  Government  approved  the  plans  for  the  new'  house, 
the  local  Junta  Pro-Balneario  w'as  given  direction  over  the  adminis¬ 
trative  work,  so  that  the  building  might  he  in  harmony  with  the 
general  scheme  for  the  development  of  Vina  del  Mar.  The  Executive 
Mansion  occupies  a  commanding  site  on  a  bluflF  overlooking  the  beach 
of  Miramar;  in  fact,  from  the  President’s  study  the  sea  is  visible  in 
three  directions.  Since  the  main  road  skirts  the  shore  some  hundred 
feet  below,  the  private  roadway  into  the  grounds  is  necessarily  steej) 
and  winding.  For  this  reason  a  private  elevator,  capable  of  holding 
12  passengers,  has  been  provided  to  connect  the  reception  hall  with 
the  highwa3^  An  ancient  fort  which,  in  earlier  days,  was  a  unit  in  the 
defense  of  Valparaiso,  stood  on  the  site;  so  massive  were  the  founda¬ 
tions  that  dx’namite  had  to  be  used  to  remove  them.  The  house  is  of 
reinforced  concrete,  especiallj"  designed  to  give  maximum  resistance 
to  earthquakes,  which  are  frequently  of  considerable  intensity;  this 
feature  applies  not  onty  to  the  skeleton  framework,  but  also  to  all 
exterior  and  interior  walls.  Although  the  construction  was  intrusted 
to  a  Santiago  branch  of  an  American  firm,  the  architects  and  all  the 
workmen  were  Chileans,  whose  skill  in  ornamental  plaster  and  iron¬ 
work  is  ev'erj'where  evident. 

The  building,  which  was  finished  last  January,  is  visible  from  nearlj' 
every  part  of  Vina  del  Mar,  and  its  commanding  position,  attractive!}' 
tinted  rough-cast  walls,  and  handsome  design  make  it  a  picturesque 
addition  to  the  scene.  Moreover,  with  the  passing  of  time  and  the 
grow'th  of  shrubs  and  trees,  its  appearance  will  be  even  more  effective. 
The  premises  have  been  planned  to  make  them  as  attractive  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  such  features  as  tennis  courts  and  a  fine  swimming  pool 
which  can  be  provided  w'ith  salt  or  fresh  water  will  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  carefully  landscaped  gardens. 


RECENT  TENDENCIES  IN  MEXICAN 
CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 


By  Salvador  Mendoza 
Former  Professor  of  Lair,  University  of  Mexico 

ON  Docoinber  15,  1929,  a  new  Penal  Code  went  into  effect  in  the 
Federal  District  and  in  the  Territories  of  Mexico,  which  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  legislation.  This  code  has  been 
discussed  heatedly  within  and  without  the  Republic  because  it  con¬ 
tains  so  many  innovations  and  advanced  ideas  in  criminology.  It 
omits  the  death  penalty  from  the  revised  list  of  “sanctions,”  which 
is  the  term  used  instead  of  the  former  “penalties”;  the  jury  system 
has  been  abolished,  a  radical  departure  from  traditional  procedure; 
and  provision  is  made  for  cooperation  in  the  administration  of  justice 
on  the  part  of  experts  who  are  not  simply  lawj^ers  or  jurists  but  who 
also  understand  psychiatry,  sociology,  and  other  modern  sciences 
which  are  more  interested  in  “treating”  the  delinquent  than  in 
punishing  him. 

The  innovations  in  the  Mexican  system  and  the  fact  that  such 
advanced  measures  are  not  practiced  everywhere,  even  in  countries 
of  acknowledged  preeminence,  are  reasons  why  the  theories  on  which 
the  revised  code  is  based  have  been  received  with  marked  reserve  or 
open  hostility.  The  authors  can  not  flatter  themselves  that  it  has 
achieved  complete  popularity;  in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  ever 
to  expect  popular  enthusiasm  over  introductions  of  this  kind.  “Gen¬ 
erally  accepted  ideas”  always  lag  behind  reforms;  otherwise,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  would  be  no  need  of  reforms,  nor  would  estab¬ 
lished  customs  recpiire  revaluation. 

Nevertheless,  popular  opinion  was  not  left  out  of  account  in  draft¬ 
ing  the  Penal  (^ode  of  Mexico.  On  the  contrary,  comments,  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  criticism  from  the  intellectual  element  of  the  country 
were  sought  after  eagerly  as  far  as  possible  in  an  attempt  at  an 
intellectual  plebiscite  which  was  unprecedented  in  the  nation.  Never 
was  any  law  drafted  with  greater  desire  for  widespread  cooperation. 
And  quite  naturally  it  proved  easier  to  obtain  negative  than  con¬ 
structive  criticism.  The  suggestions  received  were  few,  timid,  and 
of  minor  importance;  but  although  few  they  were  given  due  atten¬ 
tion  and  study.  The  essence  of  the  reform,  the  basic  idea  behind  it, 
was  never  opposed.  Criminologists,  jurists,  publicists,  and  thinking 
persons  of  every  social  degree  and  political  affiliation  all  believed  it 
necessary  to  modernize  the  law,  with  the  same  proviso  that  the  com¬ 
mission  kept  in  mind;  that  is,  not  to  forget  the  reasonable  dictates 
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of  experience,  taking  into  account  sanely  and  without  illusion  the 
possibilities  and  resources  of  Mexico. 

The  commissioners  intrusted  by  Provisional  President  Portes  Gil 
with  drafting  the  law  constantly  and  sincerely  emphasized  the  fact 
that  they  wished  to  provide  Mexico  with  a  law  which  should  be 
“not  a  rule  drawn  up  by  the  student  to  be  practiced  in  real  life, 
but  a  precept  derived  from  experience  and  acknowledged  by  the 
scholar.” 

NOVEL  FEATURES  OF  THE  LAW 

In  order  to  give  a  rational  interpretation  of  Mexican  penology  as 
exemplified  in  the  measures  of  the  new  Penal  Code,  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  at  the  outset  that  the  law  is  an  attempt  to  abolish  the  old 
social  attitude  of  retaliation  or  vindictiveness,  and  to  replace  it  with  a 
conception  of  human  solidarity  that  permits  penal  investigation  to  be 
directed  into  paths  allowing  a  comprehensive  exploration  of  the 
delinquent’s  personality.  The  intention  was  to  make  it  a  code 
for  the  delinquent  rather  than  for  the  crime,  as  modern  medicine 
seeks  to  deal  not  with  diseases  but  vNuth  the  diseased.  The  main 
objectives  were,  consequently,  the  individualization  and  the  indeter¬ 
minateness  of  the  sentence  by  means  of  the  adoption  of  sanctions 
instead  of  penalties,  elimination  of  all  vindictive  bitterness  in  the  law, 
and  formation  of  a  code  of  procedure  which  should  be  the  logical 
climax  of  this  particular  system  and  which  should  permit  and  pre¬ 
scribe  an  investigation,  not  meant  merely  “to  present  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  crime,”  as  the  earlier  law  put  it,  but  “to  picture  as 
faithfully  as  possible  the  elements  of  the  situation  and  the  social 
and  personal  background  of  the  delinquent.” 

The  philosophy  of  law  has  distinguished,  ever  since  government 
became  representative,  two  categories  in  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice.  One  concerns  public  law,  which  deals  with  the  general  interests 
of  society,  and  the  other  private  law,  which  has  to  do  with  individual 
relationships.  In  that  way  there  grew  up  two  kinds  of  tribunals, 
those  of  public  law,  among  them  criminal  courts,  and  those  of  civil  or 
private  law. 

Modem  conceptions  of  human  solidarity  have  ceased  to  admit 
these  hard  and  fast  distinctions.  It  is  no  longer  valid  to  maintain 
that  there  are  actions  on  the  part  of  any  member  which  do  not  affect 
the  commonwealth.  The  slightest  violation  of  social  justice  disturbs 
and  pains  every  part  of  the  whole,  as  if  the  latter  were  responsible  in 
its  entirety  for  the  abnormality. 

Under  the  old  system  the  individualist  idea  was  suflicienty  strong 
to  produce  a  theatrical  court  room  in  which  penal  justice  uttered  the 
“judgment  of  God.  ”  Society  thought  of  itself  as  aggrieved  and  eager 
for  vengeance.  Social’^interest  in  this  requital  was  in  charge  of  a 
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puardian  variously  called  district  attorney,  public  prosecutor,  or 
some  other  similar  name.  And  before  a  tribunal  of  citizens,  justice 
was  administered  as  by  a  toss  of  the  coin,  society  playing:  its  integrity 
and  its  “rights”  against  the  integrity  and  rights  of  the  prisoner. 
That  is,  since  there  were  no  litigants  in  the  sense  that  there  are  in 
private  law,  two  sides  were  invented  to  satisfy  the  morbid  desire  of 
seeing  contestants  in  combat. 

^Vhile  this  was  happening  in  the  realm  of  public  law,  in  the  courts 
of  private  justice  the  state  intervened  as  little  as  possible,  for  it 
respected  individual  soverignty  and  permitted  everyone  to  defend 
his  cause  as  best  he  could. 

At  present  we  are  rightly  coming  to  understand  that  it  is  necessary 
to  abolish  these  ideas  of  extreme  individualism.  Social  w'elfare  is 
being  translated  into  a  more  vigilant  intervention  of  society  in  all 
activities  previously  considered  exclusively  individual.  Juvenile 
courts,  especially  planned  to  forestall  and  prevent  delinquency, 
domestic  relations  courts,  social  clinics,  agencies  for  social  work,  and  a 
thousand  other  forms  of  group  attention  to  the  human  problem  are 
the  results  of  that  new  tendency  which  no  one  now  opposes  in  the 
name  of  old  individualistic  ideas. 

MODERN  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY' 

At  this  point  in  the  consideration  of  the  motives  of  the  new  Mexican 
criminology  mention  should  be  made  of  the  great  influence  which 
modern  administration  of  penal  law  for  minors  had  on  the  preliminary 
drafts  of  the  bill. 

Three  years  ago  the  first  juvenile  court  in  Mexico  was  established 
in  the  Federal  District,  thanks  to  the  initiative  of  Don  Primo  Villa 
Michel,  then  Governor  of  the  District.  Sr.  Villa  Michel,  young  and 
enthusiastic  about  modem  sociological  progress,  felt  that  the  moment 
had  come  to  found  this  social  clinic  for  juvenile  delinquency,  based  on 
the  experience  of  other  nations,  among  them  the  United  States. 

Present-day  educators  desirous  of  e.xploring  the  mind  of  the  child, 
aided  by  students  of  human  behavior  in  every  branch  of  anthropologi¬ 
cal  science,  have  perhaps  had  greater  success  in  the  juvenile  court 
than  in  any  other  institution.  There  it  has  been  easier  to  operate 
without  having  to  combat  official  prejudices  and  to  achieve  a  result 
which  time  has  proved  unimpeachable.  The  accomplishments  of  this 
laboratory  work,  reduced  to  statistics,  conclusions,  summaries,  and 
axioms,  are  probably  the  most  interesting  contribution  of  twentieth- 
century  science  as  far  as  that  science  can  be  translated  into  practical 
effects  on  human  conduct. 

The  juvenile  court  of  Mexico  was  composed  of  three  experts,  one  a 
ps5’^chologist  and  psychiatrist,  another  a  physician,  and  the  third  an 
educator.  In  two  years  2,423  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  have 
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come  l)efore  it,  according  to  the  latest  available  statistics.  Investi¬ 
gation  has  taken  four  factors  into  account:  The  social  history  of  the 
child,  his  medical  or  anthropological  examination,  his  psychological 
examination  and  intelligence  test,  and  the  proper  educational  environ¬ 
ment  or  training  for  him.  Working  along  these  lines,  the  court  has 
functioned  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  results  are  tabulated 
annually  in  the  form  of  charts  and  correlation  scales. 

The  work  of  this  tribunal,  although  little  known  to  any  but  the 
initiated,  proved  extremely  valuable  to  the  commission  appointed  to 
draw  up  the  preliminary  draft  of  the  new  Penal  Code,  because  it 
demonstrated  the  adaptability  of  modern  methods  to  Mexican 
conditions. 

Furthermore,  until  adult  psychology  is  understood  to  a  greater 
extent  than  it  is  now,  and  a  serious  and  well-documented  study  of 
human  behavior  in  its  reactions  against  society  has  been  made, 
the  best  source  of  information,  if  not  practically  the  only  one,  is  the 
research  which  educators,  psychologists,  and  sociologists  have  made 
in  child  behavior.  Those  who  study  this  subject  in  greater  detail 
will  have  to  build  on  similar  foundations  if  they  are  to  present  to  the 
world  a  complete  theory  of  social  conduct. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  consider  the  activities  of  the  juvenile 
court  of  Mexico  as  the  first  step  toward  a  modern  penal  system. 

MEXICAN  LAWYERS  AND  THE  NEW  CODE 

The  measures  for  reform  taken  by  Provisional  President  Portes 
(lil  were  not  without  precedents  in  Mexico.  Years  before,  the 
Mexican  Bar,  the  Medical  Association  of  Mexico,  and  other  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  were  represented  in  a  Congress  on  Criminology 
which  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  as  those  reached  later  by  the 
official  commission.  Studies  presented  at  that  Congress  were  the 
immediate  antecedents  of  the  new  criminology. 

During  the  administration  of  Gen.  Plutarco  Elias  Calles,  and  at 
his  reipiest.  Congress  empowered  the  Chief  Executive  to  issue  new 
Civil  and  Penal  Codes  and  Codes  of  Civil  and  Penal  Procedure. 
President  Calles  issued  only  the  Civil  Code,  which  has  not  yet  gone 
into  effect  because  it  contained  some  contradictions  still  to  be 
adjusted.  Dr.  Emilio  Portes  Git  found  on  taking  office  that  these 
extraordinary  powers  were  still  in  force,  and  took  advantage  of  them 
to  give  special  attention  to  pending  legislation. 

Dr.  Jose  Almaraz  drafted  the  bill  which  in  its  final  form  became 
the  Penal  Code.  Doctor  Almaraz  is  a  distinguished  Mexican  scholar, 
author  of  much  social  legislation,  who  has  devoted  serious  study  to 
modern  criminology  in  Germany.  The  Almaraz  bill  was  submitted 
for  revision  to  the  Technical  Legislative  Committee,  composed  of 
Luis  Chico  Goerne,  Guadalupe  Mainero,  Salvador  Mendoza,  and. 
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later,  Miguel  Lavalle.  They  approved  the  essential  features  of  the 
project  and  adopted  the  outline  which  Almaraz  had  made  with 
practically  no  important  modifications;  the  one  alteration  of  any 
consequence  was  the  suppression  of  the  death  penalty  which  the 
Almaraz  project  had  still  retained. 

The  committee  was  aided  throughout  by  the  enlightened  interest 
and  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  Mexican  jurists.  On  commencing 
its  revision  the  committee  held  a  series  of  lectures,  given  by  two  of 
its  members,  Luis  Chico  Goerne  and  Guadalupe  Mainero,  in  order 
to  explain  the  fundamental  purpose  and  principles  of  the  reform 
The  exponents  of  the  code  did  not  wish  to  present  a  mere  academic 
discussion  of  principles;  that  would  probably  have  afforded  a  very 
pleasant  opportunity  for  each  member  to  explain  his  own  point  of 
view,  but  such  a  technical  exposition  seemed  unnecessary,  and  would 
probably  hav'e  had  little  bearing  on  the  practical  details  on  which 
they  were  all  agreed.  So  they  set  themselves  to  produce  as  soon  as 
possible  a  working  text  of  a  code  which  should  contain  the  most 
important  precepts  and  principles. 

OPINION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ABOUT  THE  NEW'  CODE 

The  penal  legislation  which  has  just  gone  into  effect  in  Mexico  has 
been  received  with  extraordinary  attention  by  the  legal  profession  in 
the  United  States.  In  other  countries,  too,  it  has  awakened  great 
interest,  but  since  the  author  of  this  article  has  been  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  few  months,  lecturing  or  writing  about  the 
new'  law',  he  is  best  informed  about  the  reaction  here. 

The  three  innovations  which  have  aroused  greatest  interest  are: 

1.  The  abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  which  can  not  be  said  to 
be  revolutionary  in  any  literal  sense  in  view  of  the  fact  that  modern 
codes  tend  tow'ard  it  almost  unanimously,  and  some  individual  States 
of  the  United  States  have  long  since  abolished  it. 

2.  The  suppression  of  the  jury,  which  for  a  long  time  has  been 
assailed  by  experts  in  the  United  States;  among  the  most  distinguished 
opponents  of  the  jury  system  is  Dr.  Raymond  Moley,  professor  of 
criminology  in  Columbia  University  and  author  of  The  Vanishing 
Jury,  an  interesting  summary  of  convincing  arguments  and  statistics 
showing  the  present  uselessness  of  the  popular  jury  for  an  effective, 
sane,  and  just  administration  of  penal  justice. 

3.  The  establishment  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Social  Protection 
and  Prevention,  an  organization  w'hose  conception  and  outline  were 
original  with  Almaraz.  The  composition  of  this  body  and  the  func¬ 
tions  assigned  to  it  have  aroused  the  greatest  interest  among  Mexican 
legislators,  for  it  is  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  new  system.  The 
council  will  be  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  sentences  of  the 
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judicial  power  which,  by  constitutional  authority,  must  impose  the 
sanctions,  for  the  province  of  the  judge  and  of  the  court  ends  wdth 
the  sentence,  the  council  then  taking  jurisdiction  and  decreeing  the 
treatment  to  be  given  to  each  delinquent.  The  sentences  of  the 
courts  arc  therefore  left  indeterminate  and  conditional,  so  that  the 
council  maj"  decide  the  best  method  of  treatment  and  reform.  The 
council  will  also  be  in  charge  of  such  social  prophylaxis  as  permits 
attacking  the  sources  of  delinquency  and  crime. 

Subordinate  to  the  council  will  be  all  the  penal  and  correctional 
institutions  functioning  under  the  former  code,  as  well  as  the  modern 
agencies,  such  as  clinics  of  various  kinds,  that  are  being  established. 
Under  the  former  category  come  prisons,  places  of  segregation,  and 
similar  institutions;  the  latter  includes  juvenile  courts,  social  clinics, 
reformatories  and  houses  of  correction,  and  other  preventive  agencies. 

The  council  is  made  up  of  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  criminolo¬ 
gists,  and  jurists.  Its  members  will  necessarily  be  chosen  for  their 
ability  to  carry  out  the  complicated  functions  entrusted  to  them. 
Their  salary  and  prerogatives  will  be  identical  with  those  of  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and  they  will  be  expected  to  pub¬ 
lish  annually  the  results  of  personal  research  into  phases  of  criminology 
and  the  social  prevention  of  delinquency. 

The  first  council  was  appointed  by  Provisional  President  Emilio 
Portes  Gil,  and  began  to  function  when  the  code  went  into  effect. 
Its  members  are  Jos^  Almaraz,  author  of  the  draft  of  the  Penal  Code, 
and  specialist  in  modern  penal  law  and  criminology;  Manuel  Gamio, 
A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  (Columbia  University),  sociologist  and  anthropologist, 
specialist  in  Me.xican  sociology;  Matlas  Ochoa,  lawyer,  criminologist, 
specialist  in  the  administration  of  penal  justice;  Carlos  L.  Angeles, 
lawyer,  former  judge  and  district  attorney,  also  a  specialist  in  the 
administration  of  penal  justice;  and  Matilde  Rodriguez  Cabo,  M.  D. 
(University  of  Mexico),  specialist  in  psychiatry,  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  similar  subjects. 

By  intellectual  groups  in  the  I’nited  States,  the  council  as  a  new 
agency  in  the  administration  of  justice  is  considered  very  significant, 
for  thereby  the  legal  functions  of  pronouncing  sentence  are  separated 
from  the  technical  ones  having  to  do  with  the  treatment  required  by 
the  delinquent;  this  makes  possible  the  individual  and  indeterminate 
sentences  that  are  so  vital  a  feature  of  the  code. 

Much  notice  has  been  given  in  the  United  States  to  the  new  penal 
system  since  it  first  was  called  to  public  attention.  Newspaper 
comment  has  varied  from  the  statement  “The  code  is  full  of  startling 
novelties”  to  the  more  enthusiastic  “Experts  say  that  it  (the  code) 
will  be  the  most  scientific  and  modem  penal  system  in  the  world.” 
The  opinion  of  jurists,  criminologists,  and  other  experts  in  the  field 
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may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  quotation  from  Dr.  Sheldon 
Ghieck,  of  Harvard  University: 

If  the  bill  signed  by  the  progressive  President  Fortes  Gil  really  embraces  the 
feature  of  the  Consejo  Sujwemo  de  Defensa  y  Prevencidn  Social,  this  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  first  significant  break  with  the  inefficient 
and  unscientific  criminal  law  and  penal  philosophy  of  the  past.  Of  course,  re¬ 
moval  of  trial  of  complicated  facts  from  a  lay  jury  and  the  abolition  of  the 
capital  i)enalty  are  also  great  reforms;  but  to  my  mind  they  are  relatively  of 
secondary  importance  compared  to  the  provision  for  the  sharp  division  of  the 
guilt-ascertaining  and  the  medico-correctional  treatment  functions,  and  the 
delegating  of  the  latter  to  a  specialized  organization  composed  of  psychologists, 
sociologists,  and  criminologists.  I  venture  to  predict  that  when  the  full  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  reform  becomes  known,  scholars  from  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world  will  be  interested  in  following  Mexico’s  epoch-making  experiment  in 
scientific  criminology. 


RECLAMATION  PROJECTS  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  PERU 

By  William  Manger,  Ph.  D., 

Chief,  Division  of  Finance,  Pan  American  Union 

ONE  of  the  most  far-reaching  engineering  projects  ever  undertaken 
hy  the  Government  of  Peru  is  now  in  course  of  execution  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Republic.  The  undertaking  seeks  to  reclaim  vast 
areas  of  hitherto  arid  and  unproductive  lands,  and  to  make  them  suit¬ 
able  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  economic  significance  of  the  plan, 
which  will  mean  so  much  to  the  future  agricultural  development  of  the 
country,  can  not  be  overemphasized. 

From  a  climatic  standpoint,  Peru  presents  one  of  the  great  phenom¬ 
ena  of  the  world,  for  throughout  the  entire  length  of  its  3,100  kilo¬ 
meters  '  of  coast  line,  and  extending  inland  to  the  crest  of  the  Andes 
Mountain  Range,  the  entire  country  is  almost  invariably  without  rain¬ 
fall  the  entire  year  through.  In  the  basic  industry  of  agriculture,  there¬ 
fore,  the  economic  progress  of  the  country  has  been  limited  by  the  area 
placed  under  irrigation,  and  heretofore  this  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
provide  the  domestic  agricultural  requirements  of  the  country.  As  a 
consequence,  Peru  has  been  a  constant  importer  of  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  foodstuffs.  To  some  extent  this  has  been  caused  by  the  area 
devoted  to  the  production  of  export  crops,  such  as  cotton  and  sugar, 
but  notwithstanding  this  fact  the  agricultural  productivity  of  the 
western  part  of  the  country  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  aridity 
of  the  land  and  by  the  absence  of  irrigation  works  to  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  rainfall. 

'  KiloniPter  equals  0.62  mile. 
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This  problem  is  naturally  not  a  new  one,  and  confronted  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  in  the  same  manner  as  it  now  confronts  the 
Peruvians.  If  anything,  the  problem  during  the  period  of  the  Incas 
was  even  more  difficult,  for  with  the  absence  of  virtually  every  sem¬ 
blance  of  international  commerce,  and  the  consequent  inability  of  the 
inhabitants  to  look  to  other  regions  to  supply  their  agricultural  wants 
through  importation,  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back  on  their  own 
resources.  Furthermore,  it  is  estimated  that  the  population  of  Peru 
during  the  time  of  the  Inca  Empire  was  from  ten  to  twenty  million, 
or  from  two  to  four  times  as  many  people  as  now  inhabit  the  country. 
The  Incas  met  the  unusual  situation  that  confronted  them  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  Peruvians  are  meeting  it  to-day,  namely,  by  the  con- 
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struction  of  vast  irrigation  works  which  enabled  them  to  place  the 
larger  part  of  the  western  section  of  the  country  under  cultivation. 
Vestiges  of  these  canals  are  still  evident  in  many  parts  of  Peru,  and 
in  fact  the  e.xact  location  of  the  canals  and  ditches  to  carry  the  waters 
are  to-day  being  utilized  in  places  by  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the 
irrigation  project.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  700,000  hectares*  were  irrigated  and  cultivated  along  the  coast; 
to-day,  approximately  half  this  area  is  under  irrigation  and  cultivation. 

With  the  exception  of  Egypt  and  possibly  one  or  two  regions  in 
southwestern  Asia,  there  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  that  is 
so  dependent  on  irrigation  as  Peru.  It  has  been  estimated  that  80 
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per  cent  of  the  land  under  cultivation  is  irrifjated  and  that  an  equal 
percentage  of  the  total  population  gain  their  livelihood,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  agriculture. 

Unfortunately,  the  irrigation  works  constructed  by  the  Incas  w'ere 
not  maintained.  With  European  discovery  and  colonization,  the 
economic  policy  of  the  country  was  completely  transformed,  and 
instead  of  continuing  as  an  agricultural  country,  supplying  its  own 
requirements,  preferential  and  almost  exclusive  consideration  w'as 
given  to  the  exploitation,  development,  and  exportation  of  the  vast 
mineral  deposits  found  in  Peru.  Little  or  no  attention  was  given  to 
agriculture,  which  became  increasingly  less  important,  the  irrigation 
works  being  allowed  to  deteriorate,  and  foodstuffs  imported.  This 
condition  continued  for  four  centuries. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  under  the  presidency 
of  Doctor  Candamo,  and  when  the  present  President  of  the  Republic 
was  Minister  of  Finance,  steps  were  taken  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  territory  that  might  be  placed  under  cultivation  through  the 
construction  of  irrigation  works.  By  1912  a  study  of  the  principal 
irrigation  projects  along  the  coast  had  been  completed,  and  a  fiscal 
plan  prepared  to  carry  them  into  execution,  but  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War  and  the  resulting  disturbed  economic  conditions  put  a  stop 
to  this  activity. 
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C'ourteay'of  Charles  W.  Suttoo 


In  1919,  however,  the  matter  was  again  taken  up,  and  in  June,  1920, 
work  was  started  in  the  Imperial  Valley  (Canete)  on  the  construction 
of  the  first  irrigation  project  that  had  been  undertaken  in  Peru  since 
the  time  of  the  dynasty  of  Manco  Capac.  The  completion  of  this 
engineering  undertaking  added  8,000  additional  hectares  to  the  area 
under  cultivation  in  the  Imperial  Vallej',  which  is  situated  a  hundred 
or  more  miles  south  of  Lima.  More  important  than  the  area  re¬ 
claimed,  w'as  the  demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of  the  reclamation 
program  and  the  inevitable  addition  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the 
country  that  would  result  from  the  carrying  out  of  such  projects. 

Mention  should  be  made  at  this  point  of  the  policy  initiated  at 
the  very  outset  of  its  reclamation  program  by  the  Government  of 
Peru.  With  a  view  to  developing  a  population  of  small  landowners 
it  was  determined  to  dispose  of  the  reclaimed  land  in  small  lots;  the 
maximum  amount  of  land  conveyed  to  any  one  purchaser  was  40 
hectares.  However,  as  the  project  was  the  first  of  its  kind  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Government,  and  represented  a  radical  departure  in  the 
economic  policy  of  Peru,  only  one-half  of  the  reclaimed  area,  or  4,000 
hectares,  was  colonized  in  small  lots.  The  lands  in  the  Imperial 
Valley,  or  Canete  district,  were  sold  at  a  price  equivalent  to  the  cost 
of  the  work  done  and  the  value  of  the  lands  expropriated;  namely, 
75  Peruvian  pounds  per  hectare,  which  w'as  amortizable,  without 
interest,  in  25  years.  The  work  accomplished  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
has  proved  eminently  satisfactory  and  advantageous,  both  to  those 
who  colonized  the  land  and  to  the  National  Government.  Apart 
from  the  amortization,  which  amounts  to  25,000  Peruvian  pounds 
annually,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  national  treasury  receives 
directly  an  income  of  12,000  Peruvian  pounds  from  the  sale  of  guano, 
and  indirectly  more  than  50,000  pounds  by  reason  of  the  increase 


in  national  production  aiid  consumption.  Within  24  hours  after 
they  were  opened,  the  lands  in  the  Canete  district  w’ere  sold,  and 
to-day  are  in  possession  of  more  than  600  families  and  are  producing 
crops  with  an  annual  value  of  at  least  500,000  Peruvian  pounds. 

The  completion  of  the  undertaking  at  Canete  marked  a  new  era  in 
Peruvian  agricultural  development.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
lands  were  disposed  of,  and  the  success  of  the  project  as  a  whole,  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  important  market  that  exists  in  the  country  for  small 
agricultural  properties  and  the  adaptability  of  the  Peruvian  rural 
population  to  the  colonization  of  newly  reclaimed  irrigated  regions. 
Before  the  termination  of  the  work  at  Canete,  or  in  1922,  the  original 
calculations  with  respect  to  other  irrigation  projects  were  revised, 
and  it  was  decided  to  expedite  the  work,  especially  in  the  Department 
of  Lambayeque,  in  the  north.  This  Department,  with  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Department  of  Piura,  has  more  agricultural  lands  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  Peruvian  coast,  while  its  water  resources  can  be 
utilized  to  place  all  the  land  under  irrigation.  The  present  area 
under  cultivation  in  the  Department  of  Lambayeque  amounts  to 
65,000  hectares;  the  area  possible  of  cultivation  is  more  than  300,000 
hectares  additional.  In  Piura  the  irrigated  area  is  much  less,  but 
the  area  still  available  for  irrigation  is,  as  in  Lambayeque,  four  or 
five  times  as  much  as  that  now  under  cultivation. 

The  engineer  in  charge  of  the  undertaking,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Sutton, 
construction  and  consulting  engineer  of  public  works  for  the  Peruvian 
Government,  who  also  carried  to  completion  the  irrigation  works  at 
Canete,  estimates  that  under  present  engineering  plans  sufficient 
water  can  be  made  available  to  place  200,000  hectares  under  irrigation, 
or  three  times  the  area  at  present  cultivated  in  the  department.  And 
with  the  diversification  of  crops,  which  it  is  hoped  will  eventually 
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POWER  PLANT,  CAKHUAQUEBO  DAM 


This  bydioelcH-tric  installation  furnished  i>ower  for  sluicing  eaith  for  the  hydraulic  fill  and  for  oirerating 
drilling  machinery,  cableways,  etc. 


develop,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cultivable  area  could  be  increased 
to  300,000  hectares;  but  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  of  the 
projected  water  supply  satisfying  all  requirements,  the  Government 
has  limited  the  area  which  it  proposes  to  place  under  irrigation  to 
200,000  hectares,  or  135,000  hectares  over  and  above  the  65,000  now 
under  cultivation. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  ambitious  enterprise  has  presented  many 
complicated  engineering  problems.  Not  only  does  it  involve  the 
construction  of  an  elaborate  system  of  canals  and  tunnels  to  convey 
the  water  to  the  irrigated  district,  but  drainage  facilities  must  be 
furnished,  sanitation  works  provided,  and  highways  must  be  built. 
To  enable  the  commission  in  charge  to  carry  on  the  work,  more  than 
700  kilometers  of  highw’ay  have  been  built,  which  not  only  serve  in 
carrying  out  the  reclamation  project,  but  afford  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province. 

The  water  required  to  carry  out  this  project  w'ill  be  obtained  by  the 
utilization  of  the  Huancabamba,  Olmos,  Chotoque,  Motupe,  La 
Leche,  and  Chancay  Rivers.  Of  these  streams,  the  w'aters  of  the 
Huancabamba  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  but  by  the  construction  of  a 
series  of  tunnels  through  the  cordillera,  the  water  required  for  the 
irrigation  project  is  diverted,  so  that  it  flows  westward  into  the  irri- 
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UEADWORKS  ON  CUMIUL  RIVEK 

These  hesdworks,  on  an  affluent  o(  the  Chsncay  River,  divert  water  for  power  and  irrigation  piiriMises  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Carhua(|uero  Dam. 
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gated  district.  The  union  of  these  resources  is  effected  by  means  of 
132  kilometers  of  tunnels  and  canals  which  had  to  he  constructed, 
and  by  the  utilization  of  36  kilometers  of  natural  water  courses. 
The  Chancay  River  Reservoir,  with  a  capacity  of  50,000,000  cubic 
meters,*  will  offset  fluctuations  in  appro.ximately  one-half  the  area  of 
the  system;  while  in  the  Huancabamba  River  there  are  places  suitable 
for  reservoirs,  which  could  offset  fluctuations  in  the  other  half  of  the 
area,  if  at  some  time  the  type  of  agriculture  in  that  part  of  the  irrigated 
region  should  require  it. 


Courteur  of  Charles  W.  Sutton 

A  ROCK  CUT,  ZANA  VALLEY  ROAD 

An  example  of  some  of  the  difltcult  road  censtrurtion  in  connection  with  the  irrigation  projects. 

The  upper  and  lower  levels  into  which  the  system  is  divided  con¬ 
stitute  an  important  feature  of  the  undertaking.  Including  the 
sanitation  and  drainage,  which  are  integral  parts  of  the  whole,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  “lower  level”  will  be  completed  in  1932,  and  that 
the  “upper  level”  should  be  finished  one  or  two  years  later. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  project  in  Lambayeque,  and 
northern  Peru  in  general,  will  be  as  successful  as  that  at  Canete.  In 
fact,  it  has  already  been  necessary,  because  of  the  insistent  demand, 
to  open  up  to  colonization  that  portion  of  the  project  which  has  been 
finished.  The  completion  of  the  enterprise  should  mark  a  milestone 
in  the  agricultural  evolution  of  Peru. 


*  Cubic  meter  equals  35.29  cubic  feet. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  FELLOW- 
SHIPS  OF  THE  GUGGENHEIM  FOUNDA¬ 
TION 

THK  Committee  of  Selection  in  Mexico  for  the  John  Simon 
Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation  takes  great  pleasure  in  an¬ 
nouncing  that,  upon  its  nomination  and  recommendation,  the 
Trustees  of  the  Foundation  have  appointed  Mr.  Alfonso  N&poles 
Gandara  and  Dr.  Arturo  Rosenblueth  Stearns  to  the  first  Latin 
American  Fellowships  granted  by  the  Foiindation  in  Mexico. 

The  Committee  of  Selection  in  Me.xico,  formed  by  Prof.  Mois6s 
Saenz,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education,  Sehor  J.  Sanchez  Mejorada, 
Minister  of  Communications  and  Public  Works  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Portes  Gil,  Mr.  G.  R.  G.  Conway,  general  manager  of  the 
Mexican  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Senor  Carlos  Contreras,  architect,  and 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States,  received  some  50  applications  for  the  two  fellowships  offered 
by  the  Guggenheim  Foundation  for  the  year  1930.  These  applica¬ 
tions  came  from  various  States  of  the  Republic  and  represented 
almost  every  field  of  intellectual  endeavor.  The  attainments  and 
plans  for  study  of  many  of  the  applicants  were  of  the  highest  type 
and  the  committee  was  able  to  make  its  final  selections  only  after  a 
great  deal  of  difficult  study  and  comparison.  After  a  careful  consid¬ 
eration  of  each  case,  however,  the  committee  was  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  greatest  contributions,  in  line  with  the  purposes  of 
the  Foundation,  would  be  made  by  Doctor  Rosenblueth  and  Mr. 
X  iipoles. 

The  fellowship  granted  to  Doctor  Rosenblueth  is  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  him  to  carrj'^  on  studies  in  general  and  special  physiology, 
biological  chemistry,  and  physical  chemistry  at  Harvard  University. 
Doctor  Rosenblueth  was  born  in  the  year  1900  in  Guerrero,  Chi¬ 
huahua.  He  attended  preparatory  school  in  the  city  of  Monterrey 
from  1913  to  1917  and  upon  graduation  entered  the  National  School 
of  Medicine  in  Mexico  City.  After  three  years  here  Doctor  Rosen¬ 
blueth  decided  to  continue  his  studies  in  Europe,  and  in  1927  received 
his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Paris.  Return¬ 
ing  to  Mexico,  Doctor  Rosenblueth  was  for  a  time  chief  of  the  section 
of  investigations  in  the  Institute  of  Hygiene  (1927-28);  more  re¬ 
cently  he  has  been  occupied  with  his  private  practice  and  with  his 
classes  at  the  National  School  of  Medicine,  where  he  is  professor  of 
biology  and  physiology. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Napoles’s  fellowship  is  to  assist  him  in  his  studies 
in  the  field  of  higher  mathematics  (differential  geometry  and  har- 
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luonic  analysis)  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teehnolojiy  and  in 
his  studies  of  the  principles  of  pedajiojiy  and  the  methods  of  teachinj? 
mathematics  in  secondary  schools.  Mr.  Xapoles  was  horn  in  1897 
and  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Morelos.  After  ‘rraduatinjr  from  the 
National  Preparatory  School  (lOlf)),  he  entered  the  College  of 
Engineering,  where  he  specialized  in  mathematics  (1916-1920).  Mr. 
Napoles  has  had  a  number  of  yeai's’  experience  as  a  teacher  of  math¬ 
ematics  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Mexico  C'ity  and  is  at  present 
jirofessor  of  mathematics  in  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  National 
University  of  Me.xico. 


MR.  ALFONSO  NAPOLES  GANDARA  DR.  ARTURO  ROSENBLUETH  STEARNS 


First  XJexicans  to  be  panted  I/atin-.\nieriean  Fellowships  by  the  GupKenheini  Foundation. 


At  the  same  time  foiii  scholars  from  the  United  States  will  go  to 
Mexico  and  other  countries  of  Latin  America  to  engage  in  research. 
These  are: 

Dr.  Ruth  L.  Bunzel,  lecturer  in  anthropology,  Barnard  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  A^ork  City.  Project:  A  study  of  Indian 
backgrounds  of  the  Me.xican  Nation;  an  intensive  study  of  one  of  the 
more  primitive  Mexican  tribes,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  effects 
of  the  contact  of  cultures.  Doctor  Bunzel  is  the  author  of  The 
Pueblo  Potter,  a  Study  in  Creative  Imagination  in  Primitive  Art;  Zufii 
Ritual  Poetry;  and  Zuni  Katcinas. 

In  preparation  for  the  writing  of  these  books  she  lived  in  a  Zuni 
Indian  village  in  the  Southwest  for  two  years.  She  is  now  engaged  in 
writing  a  grammar  of  the  Zuni  language.  Doctor  Bunzel  proposes  to 
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live  in  a  primitive  Mexican  Indian  village  with  a  native  family,  to 
learn  their  language,  and  to  share  their  problems  and  habits  of  life 
while  studjung  them  from  the  ethnographic  point  of  view. 

Miss  Anita  Brenner,  journalist.  The  Nation,  New  York  City. 
Project ;  Study  of  pre-Spanish  American  art  in  the  southern  countries 
of  the  North  American  continent,  with  special  attention  to  Aztec  art. 
Miss  Brenner  was  born  in  Aguascalientes,  Mexico,  was  a  student  at 
the  National  University  of  Me.xico  for  several  years,  and  was,  for  a 
time,  an  assistant  to  the  Mexican  anthropologist.  Dr.  Manuel  Gamio. 
She  is  the  author  of  Idols  Behind  Altars,  a  book  on  the  native  arts  of 
Mexico,  and  of  many  shorter  studies  published  in  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  Miss  Brenner  proposes  to  engage  in  some  exploration 
in  those  regions  of  Mexico  where  pre-Spanish  art  work  may  be  found 
as  well  as  examination  of  the  monuments  and  records  to  be  found  in 
ruin  sites  and  Mexican  museums. 

Dr.  Paul  Schuster  Taylor,  associate  professor  of  economics.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif.  Project:  A  study  in  Mexico 
of  the  socio-economic  aspects  of  the  emigration  of  Mexicans  to  the 
I'nited  States.  Professor  Taylor  holds  the  following  degrees  from  the 
University  of  California:  M.  A.,  1920;  Ph.  D.,  1922.  He  has  been 
working  for  the  past  three  years  on  the  subject  of  Mexican  labor  in 
the  United  States  and  the  results  of  his  studies  have  been  published 
by  the  University  of  California  Press.  The  project  on  which  he  will 
work  as  a  fellow  will  supplement  his  studies  previously  made  in  the 
United  States  and  will  chiefly  be  directed  to  the  following  points: 

1.  The  conditions  under  which  emigration  takes  place;  the  factors 
which  stimulate  and  those  which  retard  emigration;  the  tremendous 
variations  betw’een  different  portions  of  Mexico  as  sources  of  emigra¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  socio-economic  effects  of  emigration  upon  the  Mexican 
community  and  upon  its  methods  of  agriculture,  trade,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  ages  and  sexes. 

3.  The  returned  emigrant ;  the  effects  of  sojourn  in  the  United  States 
upon  his  ideas  and  ways  of  life;  the  extent  and  nature  of  his  influence 
as  a  disseminator  of  new'  ideas,  social  customs,  methods  of  production 
and  distribution. 

4.  The  policies  of  the  Mexican  Government  with  reference  to 
emigration,  repatriation,  discouragement  of  emigration,  development 
of  irrigation  w'orks,  and  colonization  projects  to  increase  the  home 
demand  for  labor  and  attract  emigrants  back  to  Me.xico. 

The  method  follow'ed  will  be  field  research  in  a  selected  area  or 
areas,  supplemented  by  drawing  upon  whatever  sources  of  information. 
Government  or  otherwise,  may  prove  useful. 

Dr.  John  Tate  Banning,  instructor  in  history,  Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.  C.  Project:  To  complete  in  various  Mexican  and  South 
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American  libraries  a  study  of  the  universities  of  the  Hispanic  colonies 
of  the  New  World,  with  special  reference  to  their  place  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Hispanic  American  mind  and  culture,  and  in  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  of  the  wars  of  independence.  Doctor  Lanningj  is  the  author  of 
The  Hole  of  England  in  Spanish  Recognition  of  the  Hispanic  American 
Republics.  He  is  a  jrraduate  of  Duke  University  and  holds  the  fol¬ 
lowing  degrees  from  the  University  of  California;  M.  A.,  1925;  Ph.  D., 
1928. 

Dr.  Carroll  W.  Dodge,  curator  of  the  Farlow  Herharium  of  Harvard 
University,  has  been  granted  an  extension  of  the  fellowship  he  now 
holds  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  volume  on  the  Lichen  Flora  of 
Costa  Rica. 

Next  year  Latin  American  e.xchange  fellows  will  he  chosen  in  Cuba 
and  several  countries  of  South  America. 

The  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1925  b}’^  Senator  and  Mrs.  Guggenheim  in  memory  of  a  son 
and  was  then  endowed  by  them  with  $3,500,000.  Some  months 
ago  they  increased  the  endowment  of  the  Foundation  by  an  additional 
gift  of  $1,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  system  of  exchange 
fellowships  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 

When  the  Latin  American  endowment  was  made  Senator  Guggen¬ 
heim  stated  that  Mrs.  Guggenheim  and  he  had  in  mind — • 

by  this  new  endowment,  to  assist  in  increasing  the  interaction  among  the  .\meri- 
ean  Republics,  each  upon  the  other,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  education,  and 
in  the  various  professions. 

He  further  said: 

My  brothers  and  I  have  long  l)een  engaged  in  commerce  with  manj-  of  the 
Republics  to  the  south  of  the  United  States,  and  we  know  that  there  are  no 
longer  any  important  factors  of  economic  isolation  separating  us.  But  a  similar 
commerce  of  things  of  the  mind,  of  spiritual  values,  is  yet  to  be  accomplished. 
It  is  Mrs.  Guggenheim’s  and  my  hope  that  this  new  fund  may  assist  in  supplying 
that  great  need. 

We  regard  it  as  necessary  that  the  Republics  of  America  should  draw  nearer 
to  each  other  in  ascertaining  f»)r  the  common  lienefit  what  advances  have  l)een 
made  by  each  nation  in  knowledge,  including  the  solution  of  common  problems, 
and  in  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  each  others’  deepest  culture.  It 
is  our  conviction,  based  on  our  experience  with  the  present  fellowships  of  the 
Foundation,  that  this  may  best  l>e  accomplished  by  aiding  scholars  and  artists 
of  proven  ability  to  carry  on  research  and  creative  work  in  contact  with  the 
scholars  and  artists  of  other  lands.  Such  aid  should  be  afforded  under  the 
freest  possible  conditions  to  men  and  women  devoted  to  science  and  liberal 
studies,  great  teachers,  creators  of  beauty,  and  generally  to  those  devoted  to 
pursuits  that  dignifx-,  ennoble,  and  delight  mankind. 

It  is  e.xpected  that  candidates  for  the  Latin  American  fellowships 
offered  by  the  Guggenheim  Foumlation  will  generally  be  graduates 
of  universities  or  professional  schools,  or  persons  who  in  other  respects 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  educational  facilities  available  in  their 
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own  countries  in  their  special  fields  of  study.  The  fellowships  are 
open  to  men  and  women  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

The  stipend  for  these  fellowships  is  normally  $2,500  for  12  months, 
plus  a  travel  allowance  proportionate  to  the  distance  which  the 
fellows  have  to  travel  to  the  place  of  their  study. 

Persons  interested  in  obtaining:  information  about  the  fellowships 
offered  by  the  Foundation  should  write  to  Mr.  Henry  Allen  Moe, 
Secretary,  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation,  551  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


CUBAN  BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES^ 

AMONG  the  important  resolutions  passed  by  the  Sixth  Interna- 
tional  Conference  of  American  States,  held  in  Habana  in  1928, 
was  that  providing  for  the  convening  of  an  Inter-American  Conference 
on  Bibliography.  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
in  taking  steps  preparatory  to  this  conference,  requested  all  countries 
members  of  the  Union  to  appoint  national  technical  cooperating 
committees  which  should  report  on  previous  research  and  present 
conditions  pertaining  to  this  field  in  their  respective  countries.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  statement  of  the  distinguished  Cuban 
committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Francisco  de  Paula  Coronado,  Director 
of  the  National  Library,  chairman;  Sr.  Carlos  M.  Trelles,  Librarian  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  secretary;  Captain  Joaquin  Llaverias, 
Chief  of  the  National  Archives;  Dr.  Emeterio  S.  Santovenia,  Treasurer 
of  the  Academy  of  History  of  Cuba;  Dr.  Ramon  A.  Catala,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters;  and  Dr.  Nestor 
Carbonell,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Cuba  in  Argentina; 

INTELLECTUAL  PRODUCTION 

The  printing  press  was  introduced  into  Cuba  about  1720  by  a 
Frenchman  named  Charles  Habr4,  who  established  himself  in  Habana. 
Research  has  thus  far  listed  384  Cuban  books  printed  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  22,700  in  the  nineteenth,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  these  numbers  will  he  increased  as  other  works,  still  unknown, 
come  to  light.  Statistics  for  books  published  in  the  tw’entieth  century 
are  not  yet  complete,  but  from  1901  to  1916,  inclusive,  more  than 
10,000  were  issued,  of  which  9,700  have  been  described  by  the  famous 
bibliographer  Sefior  Carlos  M.  Trelles. 

The  Gazeta  de  la  Havana,  which  appeared  in  1764,  was  the  first 
newspaper  in  Cuba,  but  this,  like  its  literarj"  contemporary  El  Pen- 


>  See  also  Important  Bibliographical  Surctg,  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  March,  1929;  Quote- 
malan  llittorical  Bibliography,  id..  May,  1929;  Literary  Production  in  Colombia,  id.,  November,  1929;  and 
Bookt  and  Librariet  in  Mexico,  id.,  February,  1930. 


CUADRO  ESTADISTICO 

s>:£  :fix2> 

1SL.1  DE  CUBA, 

CORRESrOXDIENTE  AL  ANO  DE  18*7. 

FORMADO 

POR  UJVJ  COMISIOX  DE  GEFES  Y  OFICIJILES, 

1)E  URDCN  Y  BAJO  LA  DIRECCION 
DEL  ESCELEATISIMO  SEXOR  CATITAN  GEXERAL 

PRECEDIDO 

DE  l  .Vjt  PESCIUPCIOA’ WST0RIC.1,  FISICJ,  CF.OGRjiFKJ,  Y  ACOMPJSADA  DE 
C'CJM'JS  JYOTJS  SO.ycO.VDVCiJYrES  FAKd  LA  ILUSTRAOOJY  DEL  CUADRO, 


HABANA. 

Obciaft  it  \u  Vm&u  &«  Aiuoift  •j  Bo\«,  \in^e»ot*i  le\  6<Wtroo  ^  C*(»Uni% 
(eutWl  V®*  &•  ^ 

1829. 


TITLE-PAUE  OF  A  STATISTICAL  VOLUME  OX  CUBA  PUBLISHED  IN'  182» 

‘Statistical  review  of  the  ever  faithful  island  of  Cuba  corresponding  to  the  year  1827  drawn  up  by  a  com¬ 
mission  of  chiefs  and  oiTicials  by  order  and  under  the  direction  of  liis  Excellency  Captain  Ueneral  Don 
Francisco  Dionisio  Vives:  Preceded  by  a  historical,  physical,  and  geographical  description  and  accom- 
|)anied  by  charts  illustrative  of  the  report.”  (Property  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union.) 
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nador,  which  shortly  followed  it,  had  but  a  brief  existence.  Next 
came  another  Gazeta  de  la  Havana,  published  from  1782  to  1783; 
its  successor,  the  Pa  pel  Periodica  de  la  Havana,  more  important  than 
any  of  its  predecessors,  was  issued  from  1790  to  1804;  and  El  Reganon 
de  la  Havana,  a  periodical  devoted  to  humor,  folklore,  art,  and  liter¬ 
ature,  was  published  during  the  years  1800  to  1802. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  adoption  of  the  printing  press 
in  all  parts  of  the  national  territory,  innumerable  periodicals  were 
started;  most  of  them,  however,  lasted  but  a  short  time,  although  a 
few,  which  intrenched  themselves  firmly  in  the  public  regard,  are 
still  issued. 

In  1927  there  were  193  periodicals  published  in  Cuba;  81  had  their 
own  presses  and  37  their  own  buildings.  These  periodicals  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  follows  by  subject  matter:  General,  62;  political,  50;  literary, 
22;  scientific,  11;  educational,  4;  religious,  10;  artistic,  2;  commercial, 
17;  agricultural,  4;  humorous,  2;  sport,  1;  and  miscellaneous,  8. 

According  to  the  Provinces  where  they  are  published  and  frequency 
of  publication,  these  periodicals  are  distributed  in  the  following 
manner: 


Habana  ! 

Matan-  1 
zas 

.Santa 

Clara 

Daily . 

Triweekly . 
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_ ! _ 

7  1 

11 

i  1 

.Semiwcekly . . 

1  (> 

Weekly . 

. i  23 

4 
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Trimonthly . 

3  fi 

1 

2 

Fortnightly . 

1  ;  IS 

2 

Monthly . . . 

. 1  3S 

2 

1  2 

.  2 

1 

Quarterly . 
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guey 

Orientc 
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3 

14 

M 

1 

1  2 

7 

15 

1  1 

11 

44 

12 

.! . r 

3 

22 

1  1 

3 

48 

2 

■1 . 

1 

1 

'  8 

39 

193 

Although  many  musical  compositions,  chiefly  songs  and  dance 
music,  are  printed  in  Cuba,  no  statistics  concerning  them  have  been 
compiled. 

Since  Cuba  has  no  law  requiring  the  deposit  in  the  National  Li¬ 
brary  of  a  certain  number  of  every  book  published,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  accurate  figures  for  intellectual  production,  and  estimates  are 
likely  to  fall  below  the  true  total. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

The  most  important  general  bibliographies — that  is,  those  enu¬ 
merating  books  on  various  subjects — are  the  following: 

Bachiller  y  Morales,  Antonio.  Caldlogo  de  libros  y  folletos  publicados  en 
Cuba  desde  la  introduccion  de  la  imprenla  hasta  1840.  (Catalogue  of  books  and 
pamphlets  published  in  Cuba  from  the  introduction  of  the  printing  press  until 
1840.)  Apuntes  para  la  historia  de  las  lelras  y  de  la  instruccidn  piiblica  de  la  isla 
de  Cuba.  Habana,  1859-1861,  Vol.  III. 
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Bachiller  y  Morales,  Antonio.  Suplcmentos  y  adiciones  a  los  catulogos 
de  la  Bibliografla  Cubana  de  los  Apuntes  para  la  historia  de  las  letras  y  de  la 
instruccion  ptiblica  de  la  isla  de  Cuba.  (Supplements  and  additions  to  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  Cuban  bibliography  of  the  Notes  for  the  history  of  letters  and  of  public 
instruction  in  the  island  of  Cuba.)  Revista  de  Cuba,  Habana,  1880,  Vols.  VII 
and  VIII. 

Delmonte,  Domingo.  Biblioteca  Cubana.  Lista  cronoldgica  de  los  libros 
in6ditos  e  impresos  que  se  ban  cscrito  sobre  la  isla  de  Cuba,  y  de  los  que  hablan 
de  la  inisina  desde  su  dcscubrimiento  y  conquista  hast  a  nuestros  dias,  forinada 
eii  Paris  en  1848  .  .  .  (Cuban  Library.  Chronological  list  of  the  printed  and 
unpublished  Imoks  written  alxiut  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  of  those  which  mention 
it  from  its  discovery  and  conquest  to  our  days,  compiled  in  Paris  in  1848.) 
Habana,  1882. 

Griffin  (.\.  P.  C.)  and  Phillips,  P.  Lee.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of 
Ixioks  relating  to  Cuba  (including  references  to  collected  works  and  jieriodicals) 

.  .  .  with  bibliography  of  maps  .  .  .  Washington,  1898. 

JiMENO,  Francisco.  Bibliografia  Cubana.  .\pendiee  a  la  publicada  por  el  Sr. 
D.  Antonio  Bachiller  y  Morales.  (Cuban  bibliography.  Appendix  to  that 
published  by  Sr.  Don  .\ntonio  Bachiller  y  Morales).  Revista  de  Cuba,  Habana, 
1880,  Vol.  VIII. 

Medina,  Josfe  Toribio.  La  Imprenta  en  la  Habana,  1707-1810.  Notas 
bibliografieas.  (The  Printing  Press  in  Habana,  1707-1810.  Bibliographical 
notes.)  Santiago  de  Chile,  1904. 

Pf;REZ,  Lcis  Marino.  Apuntes  de  libros  y  folletos  impresos  en  Espaha  y  el 
extranjero  que  tratan  expresamente  de  Cuba,  desde  principios  del  siglo  XVJI 
hasta  1812,  y  de  las  disposiciones  de  Gobierno  impresas  en  la  Habana  desde  1758 
hasla  1800  .  .  .  (Notes  on  books  and  pamphlets  printed  in  Spain  and  foreign 
countries  which  deal  expresslj-  with  Cuba,  from  the  lieginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  1812;  and  of  Government  regulations  jirinted  in  Habana  from  1753 
to  1800.)  Habana,  1907. 

Trelles,  Carlos  M.  Bibliografia  Cubana  de  los  siglos  XVII  y  XVIII  .  .  . 
(Cuban  bibliography  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries),  second  edi¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Habana,  1927. 

Trelles,  Carlos  M.  Bibliografia  Cubana  del  siglo  XIX  .  .  .  (Cuban 
bibliography  of  the  nineteenth  century.)  Matanzas,  1911-1915,  8  vols. 

Trelles,  Carlos  M.  Bibliografia  Cubana  del  siglo  XX,  1900-1916  .  .  . 

(Cuban  bibliography  of  the  twentieth  century,  1900-1916.)  Matanzas,  1916-17, 
2  vols. 

Of  special  bibliographies  those  mentioned  below  are  particularly 
useful  to  research  scholars: 

.\cEVEDO,  Luciano  de.  La  Habana  en  cl  .siglo  XIX.  Ensayo  de  bililiografia 
critica.  (Habana  in  the  nineteetli  century.  Essay  of  critical  bibliography.) 
Habana,  1919. 

PiiREZ,  Luis  Marino.  Bibliografia  de  la  Revolucion  de  Yara.  Folletos  y 
libros  impresos  de  1868  a  1908  .  .  .  (Bibliography  of  the  Revolution  of  Yara. 
Books  and  pamphlets  printed  from  1868  to  1908.)  Habana,  1908. 

Rodriguez  GarcIa,  .Ios£  .\.  Bibliografia  de  la  gramdtica  y  lexicografia 
castellanas,  y  sus  estudios  afines  .  .  .  (Bibliography  of  Castilian  grammar, 
lexicography  and  allied  studies.  .  .  .)  Habana,  1903.  In  course  of  publication; 
2  vols.  already  issued. 

Trelles,  Carlos  M.  Biblioteca  Cientifica  Cubana  .  .  .  (Cuban  Scientific 
Library).  Matanzas,  1918-19,  2  vols. 
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Trelles,  Carlos  M.  Biblioteca  (Heogrdfica  Cuhana  .  .  .  (Cuban  Geographic 
Lil>rary.  .  .)  Matanzas,  1920. 

Trelles,  Carlos  M.  Biblioteca  Histdrica  Cubana  .  .  .  (Cuban  Historical. 
Library  .  .  .)  Matanzas,  1922 — Habana,  1926,  3  vols. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  individual  bibliographies, 
some  of  which  are  very  valuable,  including  those  published  by  the 
well-known  Cuban  authors  Domingo  Figarola  Caneda  and  Jorge 
Le  Roy. 

As  for  Cuban  magazines  and  reviews,  the  learned  Capt.  Joaquin 
Llaverlas,  of  Habana,  has  for  some  time  been  publishing  in  the 
Boletln  del  Archivo  Xacional  a  most  interesting  critical  bibliography, 
illustrated  with  facsimiles  of  the  papers  described;  but  as  the  author 
coniines  himself  to  periodicals  issued  prior  to  1850,  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  some  one  should  complete  the  bibliography  of  this 
subject. 

On  Cuban  cartography  several  e.xcellent  essays  have  been  written 
which  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  comprehensive  work.  Of  these  the 
following  may  be  named: 

Figarola  Caxeda,  Domingo.  Cartografia  Cubana  del  British  Museum. 
Catalogo  cronolrtgico  dc  carta.s,  planus  y  niapas  dc  los  siglos  XVI  al  XIX  .  .  . 
(Cuban  cartograpliy  in  the  British  Muscuni.  Chronological  catalogue  of  charts, 
plans,  and  maps  of  the  sixteenth  to  nineteenth  centuries).  Second  edition, 
Habana,  1910. 

Perez  Beato,  Manuel.  Cartografia  Cubana  (Cuban  Cartography).  El 
Curioso  Americano,  Habana,  1910. 

PfcREz  Beato,  Manuel.  Cartografia  Cienfueguera  (Cartography  of  Cienfue- 
jfos).  El  Curioso  Americano,  Habana,  1919. 

Phillips,  P.  Lee.  Maps  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  West  Indies  .  .  . 
Extracted  from  Maps  of  America,  a  bibliography  of  American  Cartography,  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  In  Griffin,  List  of  Books  relating  to  Cuba.  Washington,  1898. 

Trelles,  Carlos  M.  Cartografia  Cubana.  (Cuban  Cartography).  Biblioteca 
Geogrdfica  Cubana,  Habana,  1920. 

There  are  a  few  individual  iconographies,  such  as  those  of  the 
jihilosopher  Jose  de  la  Luz  Caballero,  and  the  poet  Gabriel  de  la 
Concepcion  Valdes  (“Placido”),  both  compiled  by  Domingo  Figarola 
Caneda,  and  that  of  Jos^  Marti,  the  work  of  Arturo  R.  de  Carricarte; 
but  no  one  has  yet  undertaken  a  eomprehensive  essay  on  national 
ieonograjihy. 

STI.MULI  TO  INTELLECTUAL  PRODUCTION 

The  Academies  of  History,  Science,  and  Arts  and  I^etters  conduct 
annual  prize  competitions  in  order  to  stimulate  intellectual  produc¬ 
tion,  and  from  time  to  time  the  Bar  Association  of  Habana  holds 
literary  and  legal  contests.  In  addition  to  these  four  official  entities, 
one  private  foundation  periodically  awards  prizes  to  the  two  best 
literary  productions  presented,  these  being  called,  respectively,  the 
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DIARIO  DE  SESIONES 

UBi  X.A. 

CONVENCION  CONSTITUYENTE 

'  oc  u 


X&UJl  IDE  CUBA. . 


OOoit&M*  I 


SESION  INAUGURAl  DEL  lONES  5JIE  MOYIEIBRE  DE  1900 

.Womt  ntus  antes  df  la  a/zertura,  en preseneia  de  lot  Sres.  Deltgados  y  del 
puehlo  y  a  lot  aeordes  del  Jlimno  A’lieional,  Izase  sohre  tl  edifieio  de  Id  * 
Coiirencion  la  banderu  cubana. 

StTMA-niO  ' 

HnlriMlA  4lvl  UencnU  •ctMiiiMltMl*  4«  rh  C)»C»4«i  Miiyorf  Be  lo«  ItorreUirioR  Bel  iN^p^rlf*  j 

tirrcecli4t«»  il«  Mm  MeA*»reH  H*l«a<t«*rCi«*ero»  UeUi»co«r(  jrJiiM  Itlu*  KtverA.  Bra*  ImBam 

«le  U  tarBe.  e 

I'J  Ucaeral  Wood  «m  ufM  *  i  PreRlBriirla  y  lae  el  takCo  lurid  4«  to  ardm  «•  eaya  virlwB  r«>  c<w»lilu)a  lA 
Avanibtoa.  1^1  RcAor  He^>e  to  Be  lH>irN<>elMi  FBHIlea  lee  eiiReralBa  to  treBuevIBii  Bel  BeeeMeut*.  Fri»- 
niiHria  ei  Oeueral  Hwod  *i  e*  |u%l:ibn»«,  ^iie  tawbkto  traBvce  el  eeAor  Vareea. 

Kl  Ueaeral  W <mm|  BeM«.«a  al  ReA»r  HuliRerteiarto  Be  lUtaBey  OeberaarlBa  |Mra qae  A*dMa  ea  Mi 
iHMiilire  el  acte,  V  »e  rrCira  a4-«imfMAa4o  Be  mi  KaUute  Mayor  y  Be  ana  C<»aaletoa  Be  l>e4eraBuR. 

Ua}o  to  IVeelBeacIa  Belja*fiAr  Fir«ierr4e  mo  proeeBe  al  aembrainlento  Be  la  M^laterlaa*  reaallaiHto 
elerioe,  por  to  eBaB<  el  dUtor  OnmAlea  Mnreaie  para  PreRhleale  >  el  aeAor  VillueaBa*  para  SecretarlM.  .V 

TuaiA  Be  peeeetoa  Be  to  MeMi. 

Kl  THlMiaal  Bapreaie  reeilM  el  jurameate  Be  to*  ReftereR  ItoleraBo*. 

ItoBtou^ewctoa  aBepta  eeo  el  rarBeter  Be  iateriao  el  llertoaieato  Be  la  Amaaiblea  Be  to  Vaya. 

PMle  el  rtAot  Jiiaa  UiialbrriM  GBmea  el  iMHubnualeuio  de  la  CoBiUtoa  Be  Acta*. 

A  aMictoa  Bel  RcAur  KeraBaBes  Be  (’a»tre  ae  amerda  eoomnlear  A  toBoa  toa  Ayaatamleuloa  de  to  1^ 
la  reitatoa  Be  to  CtoAveartoa. 

Be  leea  tartoa  telerraatoa  Be  eoarratutocioa. 

Be  Blucate  el  aambraailrBUi  Be  la  <  'eaitotoa  Be  Artaa, 

l*er  ao  teaer  A  niaae  el  Rectomeatu  Be  la  Vaya,  rue  ha  Be  urnrlr  Be  aoraia,  la  ARaaihlea  acaenia 
•  iMprader  to  neaton. 


I>>«uiaplo%’onfl  CM.'U|to  to  rrc«i«kii  t  .  .HitriHlo  a 
itquiento  al  •efior  beCfetorio  ile  ((••1  u  tiMi  PuUii* 
cm  Kiiriqoe  JtoK  VanuM. 

laoe.  ooino  (tobeiim'l"r  Militor  <lc  to  tola,  mi  now- 
hre  <k-l  Gubiemo  dc  ka  Kda'kiR  CiiidiM,  <d  ducii* 
Hieiito  cn  leiigua  iiigitt-n,  qui‘ el  a*5<»r  Vamna  lec 
ile«|Ki/>»  trmdu<ido  de  e»tt‘  iiiudu: 

“ScAoroii  Di  lega'Ua  i  to  AtoinUt'a  t^>flalitttycl)4e 
de 

C(BD<»  <k>benMil«*r  '  'ditar  <lc  to  I*ia,  en  repreecn* 
lArnon  del  l,*reai<le«i|e  a  1«b  R-<u<liia  riiid<«s  dcctoro 
coiirtiiuida  eeU  Atotubka. 

Sera  vucelru  deber,  en  (irimer  l^niiio,  redactor 
j  ad««t4Ar  una  Cu(M|jtuci«Mi  itora  Cuba,  j,  uiia  ret 
lermiiinda  kinaolar  cualee  drlien  aer,  i  vueetru 
jaieio,  tot  retocionea  eiiire  (>iba  y  Iw  Ratodee  rnidoe. 

Kaa  Conatiluciun  delM  aer  capai  dc  aarrorar  nii 
robimio  eatobk*.  nrdetiadu  y  libn*. 


Cuando  liayati  formutodu  tot  ndacioneo  que,  & 
vueetro  juicio,  dcljco  eiitoir  entre  Cotoi  y  Ka 
dut  I'liidoa,  cl  (iobttfmo  de  Im  Katodna  (biidua 
AibiiAara  aiu  duda  alguna  tot  luedidat  que  omdut- 
eau  |Mir  tu  parto  i  ao  acoerdo  final  y  auiorixadn 
entre  Ub  poebloa  de  aniboR  paf#«,  A  fiu  de 
ver  el  foraeuto  de  tut  ioiereara  cornu  net. 

Todoa  lot  amigoH  de  Culia  n^iran  cou  aliinon 
rncctrat  dcHberaciunie,  deacaiido  ardteiitcmeiil**  que 
llcfufis  A  retolvercon  iiuo,  y  que,  iior  to  dtonidad, 
compotium  perauual  y  coerdo  cR|driUi  cnn9«rvail»r 
quo  caradcriian  ruottroa  actoa,  ae  paleiilirc  to  aptk 
tad  del  pueblo  i*abana  para  el  gobiemo  rcpre^  itui- 
livo. 

La  diaiiucion  fuudatncutol  eulre  un  rohternu 
verdaderatnenie  re|ireaeutotivoT  uno  deapoiicii  con- 
aiatc  eii  qop,  en  el  priniem,  cada  leprcecnUnte  del 
pueblo,  coaiqnicra  que  tea  to  cargo,  te  cnctomi  e*- 
iricUtnente  deiilru  de  bit  li'initot  detinidot  dr  «u 
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“Juan  Clemente  Zenea  Prize”  and  the  “Emilio  Bobadilla  Prize” 
in  honor  of  the  late  father  and  husband  of  Sra.  Doha  Piedad  Zenea 
de  Bobadilla,  the  former  a  poet  and  the  latter  a  critic  and  novelist. 

Authors  may  copyright  their  books  by  complying  with  certain 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  Copyright  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor,  one  of  these  conditions  being  that 
three  copies  signed  on  each  page  must  be  deposited  in  the  bureau. 
Of  the  three  copies,  one  is  sent  to  the  National  Library,  another  to 
the  University  of  Habana,  and  the  third  filed  in  the  Copyright 
Register.  In  spite  of  the  protection  thus  given  to  authors,  very  few 
copj^right  their  productions.  Foreign  hooks  may  also  be  copyrighted. 

In  the  city  of  Habana  there  are  many  organizations  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  among  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned: 

.\cadeiiiia  de  Ciencias  M6dicas,  Ffsicas  y  Naturales.  (Academy  of  Medical, 
Physical,  and  Natural  Science.) 

.\cademia  de  la  Historia  de  Cuba,  (.\cademy  of  History  of  Cuba.) 

.\cadeinia  Nacional  de  Artes  y  Letras.  (National  .\cademy  of  Arts  and  Letters.) 
.\cademia  Cubana  de  la  Lengua,  Correspondiente  de  la  Real  Academia  Espaiiola. 

(Cuban  .\cademy  of  Letters,  Correspondent  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy.) 
.\cademia  de  Ciencias  Sociales.  (.\cadcmy  of  Social  Sciences.) 

Sociedad  GeogrAfica  de  Cuba.  (Geograidiical  Society  of  Cuba.) 

Sociedad  Cubana  de  Derecho  Internacional.  (Cuban  Societj'  of  International 
Law.) 

Sociedad  Cubana  de  Ingenieros.  (Cuban  Society  of  Engineers.) 

.\sociaci6n  de  Pintores  y  Eseultores.  (Association  of  Painters  and  Sculptors.) 
.4sociaci6n  Cubana  de  Poetas.  (Cuban  Association  of  Poets.) 

Sindicato  de  Autores  Cubanos.  (Guild  of  Cuban  .\uthors.) 

.\80ciaci6n  de  la  Prensa  de  Cuba.  (Association  of  the  Press  of  Cuba.) 

.\8ociaci6n  de  Repdrteres.  (Reporters’  Association.) 

.\sociaci6n  Nacional  de  Autores  Musicales.  (National  Association  of  Com¬ 
posers.) 

Pro  Arte  Musical.  (Musical  Art  Association.) 

Sociedad  de  Conciertos  de  la  Habana.  (Habana  Concert  Society.) 

Sociedad  Econdmica  de  Amigos  del  Pais.  (Economic  Society  of  Friends  of  the 
Nat  ion.) 

Sociedad  Folkldrica  Cubana.  (Cuban  Folklore  Society.) 

-\teneo  de  la  Habana.  (Habana  .\theneum.) 

Federacidn  M6dica  de  Cuba.  (Medical  Federation  of  Cuba.) 

Federacidn  Dental  de  Cuba.  (Dental  Federation  of  Cuba.) 

In  other  parts  of  Cuba  there  are  also  various  organizations  of 
intellectuals. 

The  fact  that  physicians,  architects,  painters  and  sculptors,  poets, 
dramatists,  journalists,  and  musicians  have  united  in  groups  indicates 
that  among  intellectual  workers  there  is  a  tendency  toward  guild 
organization  for  obtaining  the  rights  of  members  and  offering  means 
of  self-improvement. 
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SALE  OF  BOOKS 

In  Cuba  no  publishing;  houses  sell  books  exclusively  at  wholesale; 
most  of  them  are,  rather,  retail  bookstores  which  operate  a  printing 
shop.  Perhaps  the  leading  publishing  houses  are  La  Propagandista  ; 
and  Cvdtural,  S.  A.,  of  Habana,  and  El  Arte,  of  Manzanillo.  Authors 
generally  publish  their  own  works. 

There  are  24  bookstores  in  Habana.  In  addition  to  these,  some 
printing  shops  sell  their  own  publications,  and  various  large  depart-  j 
ment  stores  have  book  sections. 

It  is  not  customar\'  in  Cuba  to  have  book  auctions ;  private  libraries,  ? 
on  the  death  of  their  owners,  are  acquired  by  some  institution  or 
bibliophile,  or  bought  by  a  secondhand  bookstore. 

LIBRARIES  AND  ARCHIVES 

.  I 

According  to  the  most  complete  statistics  available,  Cuba  had  in  " 
1927,  58  libraries,  owning  622,461  volumes,  used  by  508,038  readers.  ; 
These  are  given  in  the  following  list  by  Provinces,  the  name  of  the  I 

library  being  followed  by  the  name  of  the  person  or  entity  which 
sustains  it,  location,  date  of  founding,  and  number  of  volumes: 

PiXAR  DEL  Rio: 

La  Uni6n  (Sociedad  la  Unidn),  Consolacion  del  Sur  (1883),  1,500  vols. 

Cervantes  (Spanish  Colony),  Pinar  del  Rio  (1902),  2,000  vols. 

Ciobierno  Provincial  (Provincial  Government),  Pinar  del  Rio  (1902),  609  vols. 

Instituto  Provincial  (State),  Pinar  del  Rio  (1903),  5,000  vols. 

Union  Club  (id.),  San  Juan  y  Martinez  (1922),  425  vols. 

La  Habana: 

Sociedad  Econdmica  de  .\migos  del  Pais  (id.),  Habana  (1793),  73,137  vols. 

Municipal  (Municipality),  Habana  (1920),  11,000  vols. 

Circulo  Mddico  de  Cuba  (id.),  Habana  (1920),  378  vols. 

Rafael  Maria  de  Labra  (Casino  Espafiol),  Habana  (1869),  1,246  vols. 

Centro  Asturiano  (id.),  Habana  (1892),  3,000  vols. 

Centro  Valenciano  (id.),  Habana  (1917),  460  vols. 

Centro  Gallcgo  (id.),  Habana  (1882),  4,283  vols. 

Club  Femenino  de  Cuba  (id.),  Habana  (1918),  800  vols.  j 

Instituto  Provincial  (State),  Habana  (1863),  20,483  vols.  \ 

Club  Alistados  del  I*'-  Batallon  de  Artilleria  (Economic  Board  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Post),  Habana  (1915),  125  vols. 

Academia  de  la  Historia  de  Cuba  (id.),  Habana  (1910),  4,094  vols. 

Academia  Nacional  de  Artes  y  Letras  (id.),  Habana  (1910),  7,000  vols. 

Academia  de  Ciencias  de  la  Habana  (id.),  Habana  (1867),  101,000  vols. 

Biblioteca  Nacional  (State),  Habana  (1901),  207,423  vols. 

Senado  (Senate  of  the  Republic),  Habana  (1903),  11,000  vols. 

Cdmara  de  Represent  antes  (Chamber  of  Representatives  of  the  Republic), 
Habana  (1903),  40,200  vols. 

Universidad  (State),  Habana  (1728),  27,412  vols. 

Colegio  de  Abogados  de  la  Habana  (id.),  Habana  (1879),  6,000  vols. 

Asociacidn  de  Jdvenes  Cristianos  (id.),  Habana  (1916),  600  vols. 

Cruz  Roja  (id.),  Habana  (1923),  914  vols. 
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Mcnendez  y  Pelayo  (Asociacidn  de  Deiiendicntes  del  Comercio),  Habana 
(1907),  4,600  vols. 

Centro  Vasco  (id.),  Habana  (1924),  300  vols. 

Centro  Balear  (id.),  Habana  (1902),  400  vols. 

British  Club  (id),  Habana  (1925),  300  vols. 

Club  Atenas  (id.),  Habana  (1918),  484  vols. 

El  Nuevo  Pensamiento  (Sociedad  el  Nuevo  Pensamiento),  Habana  (1918), 
345  vols. 

Matanzas: 

Domingo  Aguilar  (Prison),  Matanzas  (1922),  200  vols. 

Institiito  Provincial  (State),  Matanzas  (1833),  6,070  vols. 

Biblioteca  Piiblica  (State),  Matanzas  (1899),  40,000  vols. 

Diego  Barreto  (Logia  Hermanos  de  Barroso),  Marti  (1921),  879  vols. 

El  Nuevo  Pensamiento  (Sociedad  el  Nuevo  Pensamiento),  Marti  (1919),  320 
vols. 

Oscar  de  Rojas  (Municipality),  Cardenas  (1899),  11,000  vols. 

Agramonte  (Logia  Agramonte),  Agramonte  (1921),  300  vols. 

Santa  Clara: 

Marta  Abreu  (Gremio  de  Escogedores  de  Tabaco),  Santa  Clara  (1927),  300 
vols. 

Ix)s  Girondinos  (Jaime  L.  Parets),  Santa  Clara  (1925),  162  vols. 

Marti  (Provincial  Council),  Santa  Clara  (1925),  5,000  vols. 

Instituto  Provincial  (State),  Santa  Clara  (1890),  1,983  vols. 

Luz  Caballero  (Municipality),  Sancti  Spiritus  (1915),  1,983  vols. 

Fernandina  de  Jagua  (Logia  Fernandina  de  Jagua),  Cienfuegos  (1891),  1,100 
vols. 

Rafael  Masdiaz  (Circulo  Marti),  Yaguajay  (1925),  300  vols. 

Juvenil  (Club  Juvenil),  Cifuentes  (1924),  204  vols. 

Panehito  Rodriguez  (Logia  Sagua  No.  12),  Sagua  la  Grande  (1922),  5,500 
vols. 

Camaguey: 

Jos<5  de  la  Luz  Caballero  (Logia  Obreros  de  Mor6n),  Moron  (1918),  930 
vols. 

Instituto  Provincial  (State),  Camaguey  (1900),  2,582  vols. 

Avellaneda  (Circulo  de  Trabajadores),  Camaguey  (1901),  923  vols. 

Ohiente: 

Los  Girondinos  (Logia  los  Girondinos),  Banes  (1926),  497  vols. 

Municipal  (Municipality),  Bayamo  (1924),  1,500  vols. 

Caballeros  de  San  Isidore  (Asociacidn  Caballeros  de  San  Isidore),  Holguin 
(1922),  577  vols. 

Instituto  Provincial  (State),  Santiago  de  Cuba  (1864),  1,911  vols. 

Municipal  (Municipality),  Santiago  de  Cuba  (1899),  5,300  vols. 

Colegio  de  Dolores  (id.),  Santiago  de  Cuba  (1899),  2,300  vols. 

Municipal  (Municipality),  Guantanamo  (1921),  341  vols. 

Unnamed  (Francisco  Escobar  Tamayo),  Niquero  (1923),  150  vols. 

Of  the  foregoing  libraries,  11  are  the  property  of  the  State,  2  of 
provincial  councils,  6  of  municipalities,  5  of  official  bodies,  6  of 
Masonic  lodges,  and  28  of  private  organizations. 

Under  the  head  of  special  libraries  should  be  mentioned  those 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  Cuban  books.  The  best  of  these  are 
the  property  of  the  following  bibliophiles:  Dr.  F.  de  P.  Coronado, 
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who  has  18,000  Cuban  works;  Capt.  Arturo  Clonzalez  Quijano,  who 
owns  7,000;  Dr.  Manuel  I¥roz  Beato,  whose  library  contains  0,000; 
and  Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas  Alfonso,  wbo  has  4,000. 

The  National  Library  of  Cuba  e.\chanj;es  publications  with  10:i 
foreig:n  libraries.  However,  since  no  special  funds  are  available  for 
this  purpose,  this  e.xchange  is  confined  to  official  material  and  books 
of  which  copies  are  given  by  their  authors  for  this  e.xpress  purpose. 
Very  occasionally  e.xchanges  are  made  between  the  library  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  Governments  of  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Me.xico 
are  enriching  with  valuable  gifts  of  books  the  sections  devoted  to  their 
respectiv'e  countries  in  the  National  Library. 

Since  the  library  has  in  view  the  creation  within  itself  of  a  purely 
Cuban  library,  an  effort  is  made  to  secure  at  least  two  copies  of  all 
works  published  in  Cuba,  and  only  triplicates  are  exchanged. 

It  is  planned  to  secure  in  all  the  libraries  in  the  Republic  uniformity 
in  the  rules  of  cataloguing  and  classification,  following  those  of  the 
National  Library,  in  order  to  obtain  the  many  benefits  arising  from 
interchangeability  of  index  cards. 

Cuba  has  639  official  archives,  including  those  of  the  various 
ramifications  of  the  national,  provincial,  and  municipal  governments 
and  of  the  Academy  of  History  of  Cuba.  Preeminent  among  them  are 
the  archives  of  the  nation  and  of  the  protocols  of  Habana.  Of  private 
archives  there  is  also  a  considerable  number.  In  this  category  fall 
parish  and  diocesan  records  which,  before  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  were  regarded  as  official.  In  addition,  there  are  the 
archives  of  the  Sociedad  Economica  de  Amigos  del  Pais,  containing 
much  material  bearing  on  Cuban  culture;  those  belonging  to  Gen. 
Maximo  Gomez,  Col.  Manuel  Sanguily,  and  Sr.  Nestor  Ponce  de 
Ijcon,  and  containing  many  documents  relating  to  Cuban  revolutions; 
and  the  collections  of  original  documents  of  the  greatest  interest  in 
Cuban  history  patiently  gathered  by  Commander  Armando  Prats 
Ijerma,  Dr.  Manuel  P4rez  Beato,  Capt.  Arturo  Gonzalez  Quijano, 
and  Dr.  F.  de  P.  Coronado. 
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PROGRAM 


A  LARGE  ATTENDANCE  from  all  the  countries  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent  is  anticipated  at  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Child 
Congress,  to  be  held  in  Lima  July  4  to  11  of  this  year,  and  active 
I)reparations  for  it  are  being  made  not  only  in  Peru  but  in  the  other 
participating  Republics.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  in  its  issue  for  February,  1930,  the 
regulations  for  the  congress,  to  which  it  is  now  possible  to  add  the 
topics  chosen  for  the  program  *  by  the  Organizing  Committee  in 
Lima.  These  subjects,  grouped  as  follows  under  six  heads,  will  afford 
a  wide  scope  for  the  discussion  of  matters  closely  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  children  of  the  Americas: 

I.  Medici.vk 


1.  Amoebic  colitis  in  infants. 

2.  Rickets. 

3.  Whooping  cough;  means  for  early  diagnosis;  value  of  vaccines  in  prevention 
and  treatment;  clinical  complications. 

4.  Epidemic  encephalitis. 

5.  Infantile  paralysis. 

6.  Anemias  in  children;  blood  count  in  itifants;  agranulocytosis;  Schilling’s 
hemogram;  Whipple’s  method. 

7.  Spasmophilia  and  convulsions  in  infants;  interpretation  and  pathogenesis. 

8.  Malaria  in  children. 

9.  Tuberculosis  in  children. 

10.  Diphtheria  and  its  prevalence  in  American  nations. 

11.  Classification  of  the  digestive  disturbances  of  infants;  pathogeny  of  tox- 
cosis. 

12.  The  adenoid  problem  in  the  Americas. 

13.  Congenital  and  acquired  syphilis  in  children. 

II.  SURGEKY 

1.  Treatment  of  clubfoot  in  the  new  born. 

2.  Osteosynthesis  in  children. 

3.  Pyloric  stenosis  in  infants. 

4.  Treatment  of  osteoarthritic  tuljcrculosis. 

5.  Tarsalgia  in  adolescents. 

G.  Treatment  of  congenital  pseudo-arthrosis. 

7.  Treatment  of  paraplegia  caused  by  Potts’  disea.se. 

8.  Congenital  malformations  of  the  anus. 

9.  Treatment  of  spinal  bifida. 

10.  Treatment  of  hydrocephalus. 

‘  Translated  from  El  Comereio,  Lima,  Mar.  10,  IKK). 
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III.  Hygiexe 

1.  Standards  of  height,  weight,  and  physique  for  the  children  of  the  American 
continent;  their  use. 

2.  Breast  feeding  of  infants.  Use  of  commercial  foods;  their  value  and  impor¬ 
tance. 

3.  Children  of  American  aborigines;  their  biology  and  social  condition. 

4.  The  employed  child;  his  physical  condition  and  social  environment. 

5.  Housing  and  its  influence  on  the  health  of  the  child. 

6.  Smallpox  and  its  present  importance  in  the  American  Republics  as  a  cause  of 
infant  mortality.  .Alastrim. 

7.  Infant  mortality  in  the  American  Republics  and  means  for  estimating  it 
from  present  vital  statistics.  Practical  charts  to  compute  it. 

8.  Stillbirths;  statistics,  causes  and  prevention. 

9.  Pure  milk  supply;  means  adopted  in  American  nations  for  .securing  it. 

Text  of  legal  provisions  and  administrative  standards;  results. 

10.  Value  of  new  preventive  methods  in  tul»erculosis. 

1 1.  The  i)acifier  and  effects  of  its  use. 

12.  Prevention  of  measles. 


IV'.  Social  VV'elfare 

1.  The  .\merican  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood  at  Montevideo; 
its  present  status,  functions,  and  results  obtained;  extension. 

2.  Maternal  welfare  in  .\merican  nations;  present  conditions. 

3.  Child  health  centers  in  American  nations;  their  organization,  purposes,  and 
results. 

4.  The  family  as  a  unit  in  the  protection  of  maternity  and  infancy. 

5.  Institutions;  their  present  condition  in  the  .\merican  nations;  proper  func¬ 
tions,  organization,  and  results. 

6.  Social  service  as  related  to  the  child;  its  development  on  the  American 
continent. 

7.  The  backward  child  and  his  care  in  the  Americas. 

8.  The  mentally  abnormal  child  and  the  morally  neglected  child ;  their  care  in 
American  countries. 

9.  Alcohol,  opium,  cocaine,  and  other  habit-forming  drugs;  their  influence  on 
the  child  and  campaign  against  their  improper  use. 

10.  Popular  education  in  the  hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy;  methods  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  American  nations  and  their  results. 

11.  The  specialized  care  of  the  preschool  child. 

12.  School  medical  inspection. 


V.  Legislation 

1.  Eugenic  marriage  and  its  possibilities  in  the  American  nations.  The  pre¬ 
nuptial  examination  and  health  safeguards  in  marriage. 

2.  Rights  of  the  mother;  their  recognition  in  specific  legislation  of  the  American 
nations. 

3.  Rights  of  the  child  as  they  have  been  formulated  on  various  occasions  and 
their  incorporation  in  the  legislation  of  the  countries  of  this  continent. 

4.  Parental  responsibility  for  deserted  children.  VV'ould  it  be  possible  to 
establish  inter-American  standards  for  securing  such  responsibility  in  cases  of 
expatriation  or  repatriation? 
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5.  Legal  means  for  the  prevention  of  poverty  and  suffering  of  children. 

6.  Standards  which  should  govern  the  relations  lietween  private  child  welfare 
institutions  and  the  government. 

7.  The  illegitimate  child;  present  legal  status  in  the  .American  nations.  Desira¬ 
ble  changes  in  legislation. 

8.  The  orphan,  foundling,  and  deserted  child;  present  problem  and  program 
for  future  action. 

9.  The  morally  neglected  child;  legislation  on  this  subject. 

10.  Investigation  of  paternity  as  treated  in  the  legislation  of  the  American 
nations. 

11.  Legislation  on  juvenile  delinquency;  its  necessity  and  importance  in  the 
protection  of  minors. 


VI.  Education 

1.  New  orientations  of  social  education. 

2.  Financial  asiiects  of  public  education  problems.  Budgets  for  jirimary 
education. 

3.  Administrative  centralization  and  decentralization  in  the  primary-school 
system. 

4.  Coo|)cration  of  the  Ministries  of  Education  and  Public  Health  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  care  of  the  child. 

5.  Preparation  of  teachers  for  health  education. 

6.  Education  in  the  campaign  against  poverty  and  alcoholism. 

7.  The  school  nurse;  her  function. 

8.  The  cooperation  of  the  family  in  the  moral  education  of  the  child;  char¬ 
acter  training. 

9.  Sex  education;  its  lieginning  in  the  home  and  continuation  in  the  school. 

10.  Scientific  child  study  as  the  basis  for  the  educational  system. 

11.  The  problem  of  the  aborigines  in  the  Americas  and  its  relation  to  ele¬ 
mentary  education. 

12.  The  classification  and  grading  of  pupils;  application  of  mental  tests. 

13.  Readers  as  a  medium  for  health  education. 

14.  Instruction  in  child  care  in  primary  schools. 

15.  The  education  of  children  physically  below  par. 

16.  Op>en-air  schools. 

17.  School  excursions. 

18.  Education  of  the  abnormal  child. 

19.  School  playgrounds. 

20.  Courses  in  health  education. 

21.  The  kindergarten;  its  organization. 

22.  Courses  in  physical  education. 

23.  The  Junior  Red  Cross;  present  state  of  progress  in  the  Americas. 

24.  The  Boy  Scout  movement  in  the  school;  its  educational  importance  and 
licalth  value  in  the  American  nations. 


COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIGHTHOUSE: 
SECOND  STAGE  OF  COMPETITION 


Ten  architects  of  international  reputation  will  compete  in  the 
hnal  stage  of  the  architectural  competition  for  the  selection  of 
a  design  for  a  Monumental  Lighthouse  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  which  will  he  erected  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Statues  of  the  Great  Discoverer  are  found  in  scores  of  cities  in  both 
the  New  and  the  Old  World,  but  no  more  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory 
has  been  devised  than  this  great  pharos,  which  will  guide  to  the  shores 
where  his  bones  rest  not  only  the  ships  of  the  sea  which  follow  in  his 
wake  hut  also  the  ships  of  the  air. 

The  10  architects  will  participate  in  the  second  stage  of  the  com¬ 
petition  as  a  result  of  having  their  designs  placed  first  in  the  pre- 
liminarA'  competition,  judged  by  an  international  jury  which  met  in 
Madrid  last  year.  Their  names  are  as  follows: 

Will  Rice  Amon,  of  the  United  States. 

Josef  Wentzler,  of  Germany. 

Helmle,  Corbett,  and  Harrison,  of  the  United  States. 

Pippo  Medori,  Vincenzo  Palleri,  and  Aldo  Vercelloni,  of  Italy. 

Ijouis  Berthin,  Georges  Doyon,  and  Geoi^es  Nesteroff,  of  France. 
Donald  Nelson  and  Edgar  Lynch,  of  the  United  States. 

Joaqufn  Vaquero  Palacios  and  Luis  Moya  Blanco,  of  Spain. 

Theo.  Lescher,  Paul  Andrien,  Georges  Defontaine,  and  Maurice 
Gauthier,  of  France. 

J.  L.  Gleave,  of  England. 

Douglas  D.  Ellington,  of  the  United  States. 

The  detailed  specifications  of  the  conditions  that  will  govern  the 
second  stage  of  the  competition  are  now  in  course  of  preparation  by 
the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  the  10 
competitors  will  submit  entirely  new  designs  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Jury  of  Award.  It  is  proposed  that  the  International  Jury  meet  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  final  award. 

The  idea  of  honoring  the  memory  and  the  achievements  of  Colum¬ 
bus  by  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  on  the  coast  of  Santo  Domingo, 
the  first  city  founded  in  the  New  World,  was  given  definite  form  at 
the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference,  which  met  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923.  Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  that  time,  recommending 
that  the  monument  be  erected  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  and  peoples  of  the  American  Republics,  and  of  any  others  who 
may  wish  to  participate,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
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DESIGN  DY  HELME,  CORBETT  A  HARRISON;  ROBERT  P.  ROGERS  AND  ALFRED  E. 
POOR;  AND  AV.  K.  OLTAR-JEVSKY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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DESIGN  BY  L.  GLEAVE,  TIMPEKLEV,  CHESHIKE,  ENGLAND 


DESIGN  BY  JOAQUfN  VAQUERO  PALACIOS  AND  LUIS  MOYA  BLANCO,  MADRID 


DESIOX  BY  THEO.  LESCUER,  PAUL  AXDRIEX,  GEORGES  DEFOXTAIXE  AND 
MAURICE  GAUTHIER,  PARIS 


DESIGN  BY  DONALD  NELSON  AND  EDGAR  I^YNCH  OF  PARIS  AND  CHICAGO 
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Union  appointed  a  Permanent  Committee  on  the  Columbus  Memorial 
liighthouse. 

This  committee  engaged  the  services  of  Albert  Kelsey,  F.  A.  I.  A., 
as  technical  adviser,  and  formulated  plans  for  a  world-wide  archi¬ 
tectural  competition.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  competition,  in  which 
the  architects  who  took  part  were  allowed  the  maximum  freedom  to 
express  their  ideas,  455  architects  fiom  46  countries  participated. 
The  designs  were  judged  by  an  International  Jury  of  Award,  selected 
by  the  competitors  themselves,  and  composed  of  Raymond  Hood,  of 
the  United  States,  representing  North  America;  Horacio  Acosta  y 
Lara,  of  Uruguay,  representing  Latin  America;  and  Eliel  Saarinen,  of 
Finland,  representing  Europe. 

The  program  of  the  preliminary  competition  stipulated  that  the 
10  architects  whose  designs  were  placed  first  should  recompete  in  the 
second  and  final  stage.  It  is  expected  that  the  International  Jury 
will  meet  at  Rio  de  Janeiio  sometime  during  the  year  1931  to  render 
its  final  award.  In  addition  to  being  declared  the  architect  of  the 
lighthouse,  the  author  of  the  design  placed  first  in  the  final  competi¬ 
tion  will  receive  a  prize  of  $10,000.  The  second  prize  will  be  $7,500; 
third  prize,  $5,000;  and  fourth  prize,  $2,500;  and  $1,000  will  be  paid 
to  each  of  the  other  sLx  competitors. 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Centenaries  of  Bolivar  and  Sucre. — At  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
(Joverning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  April  2,  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Minister  of  Panama,  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  chairman  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  program  for  the  commemora¬ 
tion  by  the  Pan  American  Union  of  the  centenaries  of  the  deaths  of 
Bolivar  and  Sucre,  presented  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted : 

On  December  17,  1930,  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  the  Liberator,  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  will  hold  a  solemn  session  to  commemorate  this  transcendental  event 
in  the  history  of  America. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  will  deliver  a  eulogy  on  the  Liberator  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  session.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  chairman’s  address,  messages  from 
the  Presidents  of  the  countries  of  America  who  may  wish  to  participate  in  the 
tribute  that  the  Pan  American  Union  will  render  to  Bolivar  will  be  read  by  the 
respective  representatives  on  the  Governing  Board. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  a  wreath  will  be  placed  on  the  bust  of  Bolivar. 

A  committee  of  the  board  will  place  a  wreath  at  the  statue  of  the  Liberator  on 
Bolivar  Hill,  in  Central  Park,  New  York. 

A  representative  of  the  board,  either  a  former  member  thereof,  or  else  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  some  one  designated  by  him  will  place  a  wreath 
on  the  tomb  of  the  Liberator  in  Caracas. 

The  Pan  American  Union  will  dedicate  the  December,  1930,  number  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Union  to  the  memory  of  Bolivar.  The  memory  of  Field  Marshal 
Sucre  will  be  associated  in  this  tribute. 

The  Pan  American  Union  will  in  due  time  inform  the  universities,  colleges,  and 
higher  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States  of  the  centenary  of  the 
death  of  Bolivar,  will  transmit  to  them  a  r4sum6  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
Liberator,  and  will  suggest  to  them  the  desirability  that  on  that  date  lectures  be 
delivered  on  his  life  and  achievements,  thereby  contributing  to  the  promotion  of 
spiritual  understanding  and  sentiments  of  appreciation  between  the  peoples  of 
America  and  at  the  same  time  promoting  a  better  understanding  of  history. 

On  June  4,  1930,  the  centenary  of  the  date  on  which  occurred  the  unfortunate 
death  of  Antonio  Jos4  de  Sucre,  Field  Marshal  of  Ayacucho,  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  will  commemorate  this  event  in  the  history 
of  America  by  holding  a  solemn  session. 
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At  the  opening  of  the  session  the  chairman  of  the  board  will  deliver  a  eulogy  of 
the  Field  Marshal  of  Ayacucho.  The  members  of  the  board  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speak  on  this  occasion.  .\t  the  conclusion  of  the  session  a  wreath  will 
be  placed  on  the  bust  of  the  great  Field  Marshal. 

representative  of  the  board,  cither  a  former  member  thereof  or  else  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  some  one  designated  by  him,  will  place  a  wreath 
on  the  tomb  of  the  great  Field  Marshal  of  Ayacucho  in  Quito. 

The  Pan  American  Union  will  honor  in  an  adequate  manner  the  illustrious 
memory  of  Field  Marshal  Sucre  in  the  June  number  of  the  monthly  Bulletin. 

Resolution  oj condolence. — On  motion  of  His  Excellency  the  Minister 
of  Uruguay,  Dr.  Jacobo  Varela,  the  Governing  Board  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  Hon.  William  Howard  Taft,  former  President  of  the  Republic 
and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  America,  died  in 
Washington  on  March  8;  and 

Whereas,  in  addition  to  the  high  attainments  of  Mr.  Taft  and  the  great  services 
he  rendered  as  a  jurist  and  statesman,  it  was  during  his  administration  that  the 
building  of  the  Pan  American  Union  was  dedicated:  The  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union 

Resolves,  To  record  on  the  minutes  of  this  session  the  profound  sympathy  of 
the  members  of  the  Governing  Board  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesman;  and 

To  extend  the  condolences  of  the  board  to  the  United  States,  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL’S  OFFICE 

Distinguished  guests. — The  following  distinguished  Latin  Americans 
visited  the  Pan  American  Union  during  the  latter  part  of  March  and 
early  April: 

Dr.  Julio  E.  Bonnet,  National  Deputy  of  Uruguay,  in  company 
with  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Uruguay,  Senor  Dr.  Jacobo 
Varela. 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Edwards,  Bishop  of  Dodona 
(Chile),  and  Chaplain  Bernardino  Abarzua,  who  w'ere  accompanied 
by  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Chile,  Senor  Don  Carlos  G. 
Davila;  Senor  Don  Oscar  Blanco  Viel,  First  Secretary  of  the  Chilean 
Embassy;  Lieut.  Col.  Zorobabel  Galeno,  Military  Attach^;  and 
Senor  Don  Manuel  Valdes,  Secretary  of  Embassy; 

Dr.  Alejandro  Bunge,  an  eminent  Argentine  economist; 

Dr.  Enrique  Gil,  Director  of  the  Argentine-American  Cultural 
Institute; 

Sehores  Don  Miguel  Paz  Paredes  and  Don  Napoleon  Paz  Paredes, 
prominent  citizens  of  Honduras; 

Senor  Norberto  Dominguez,  a  Mexican  engineer;  and 
Prof.  Julio  Garz6n  Nieto,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Ministry  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  of  Colombia. 

Senores  Dominguez  and  Garz6n  Nieto  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  held  at  Washington,  as 
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The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Edwanls,  Bishop  of  Do<lona,  and  Chaplain  Bernardino  Abarzua,  accom¬ 
panied  by  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Chile,  Seftor  Don  Carlos  O.  Ddvila,  were  recent  visitors 
to  the  Pan  American  Union.  In  the  group  ap|)ear,  from  left  to  right:  Seftor  Don  Manuel  Vald£s,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Embassy  of  Chile  in  Washington:  Seftor  Don  Oscar  Blanco  Viel,  First  Secretary  of  the 
Chilean  Embassy;  Monsignor  Edwards;  the  Ambassador  of  Chile,  Seftor  Don  Carlos  O.  Dfivila;  Chap¬ 
lain  Abarzua;  Lieut.  Col.  Zorobabel  Galeno,  Military  Attach^  of  the  Chilean  Embassy;  and  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union. 

representatives  of  their  respective  countries,  and  presented  valuable 
monographs.  The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  presented  a  summary  of  the  interesting  monograph 
of  Prof.  Donato  Gaminara,  Consulting  Engineer  of  Uruguay,  who 
was  unable  to  be  present. 

Cruchaga  gold  medal. — The  School  of  Foreign  Service  of  Georgetown 
University  was  the  scene  of  a  very  interesting  ceremony  on  the 
evening  of  April  2,  when  the  Director  General  had  the  honor  and 
pleasure  of  conferring  the  Cruchaga  gold  medal  on  Mr.  H.  Herald 
Smith,  of  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  at  a  special  convocation  of  the  school. 
This  medal  was  first  awarded  in  1927  by  His  Excellency  Sefior  Don 
Miguel  Cruchaga,  the  then  Ambassador  of  Chile  to  the  United  States, 
to  the  student  of  Georgetown  University  having  the  highest  average 
in  the  course  in  in  ter- American  problems,  a  gracious  act  repeated 
each  successive  year  since.  Senor  Benjamin  Cohen,  formerly  of  the 
Chilean  Embassy  staff,  was  the  donor  of  the  medal  on  this  occasion. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  ADVISER'S  OFFICE 

Tourist  guide. — A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Seeing  the  Latin 
Republics  of  North  America  has  just  come  from  the  press.  This  little 
work  contains  186  pages  and  carries  recent  data  obtained  in  the  conn- 
tries  of  which  it  treats.  There  are  also  many  new  illustrations. 

Lecture. — The  Foreign  Trade  Adviser,  Mr.  William  A.  Reid,  recently 
lectured  before  the  International  Rotary  Club  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 
.V  large  number  of  Latin  American  students  from  Rider  College  of  that 
city  were  special  guests  of  the  Rotarians  on  that  occasion. 

Population  problems. — Dr.  Pascal  K.  Whelpton,  of  the  Scripps 
Foundation  in  Population  Problems,  Miami  University,  O.xford,  Ohio, 
was  a  recent  caller.  Professor  Whelpton  has  lately  completed  a  series 
of  studies  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Ecuador  and  is  soon  to  spend 
several  months  in  Mexico,  where  his  research  work  in  population 
problems  will  be  continued. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Official  depository. — The  librarian  has  just  received  a  copy  of  a 
decree  issued  February  20,  1930,  by  the  President  of  Peru,  making 
the  Peruvian  section  of  the  library  an  official  depository  for  one  copy 
of  all  publications,  including  maps,  issued  by  that  Government.  This 
is  the  fourth  country  to  take  such  action,  the  others  being  Chile, 
Guatemala,  and  Panama.  The  library  will  thus  become  increasingly 
important  as  a  research  center  for  students  of  Latin  American  affairs. 

Books  received. — During  the  past  month  the  library  added  360 
books  to  its  shelves.  It  was  particularly  fortunate  in  receiving  from 
Dr.  Pedro  Jos6  Rada  y  Gamio,  of  Peru,  a  specially  bound  collection  of 
his  works.  Other  valuable  accessions  embraced  a  large  number  of 
books  on  the  literature  of  several  countries,  among  these  being  96 
volumes  from  Uruguay.  These  included  Parnaso  uruguayo,  1905-1922, 
by  Antonio  Artucio;  Una  centuria  literaria,  poetas  y  prosistas  urugu- 
ayos,  1800-1900,  by  Hugo  D.  Barbagelata;  Antologla  de  la  moderna 
poesia  uruguaya,  1900-1927,  selected  by  Ildefonso  Pereda  Vald4s; 
and  volume  1  of  Mario  Falcao  Espalter’s  Antologla  de  poetas  uruguayos, 
1807-1921.  Other  Uruguayan  authors  represented  in  this  acquisi¬ 
tion  are:  Manuel  Acosta  y  Lara,  Alcides  de  Maria,  Delmira  Agustini, 
Jos6  Enrique  Rod6,  Carlos  Roxlo,  Manuel  Ballesteros,  Antonio  Sobo 
Boy,  Javier  de  Viana,  Juan  Carlos  G6mez,  Clara  In^s  Zolesi,  Carlos 
Salvaho  Campos,  Arturo  Scarone,  Luisa  Luisi,  and  others.  An  essay 
on  Uruguayan  literature,  written  especially  for  the  Bulletin  by 
Senorita  Luisi,  will  be  published  in  the  July  issue. 

Some  of  the  other  additions  during  the  month  were  as  follows: 

Don  Antonio  Garcia  Keyes  y  algunos  de  sus  antepasados,  a  la  luz  de  documentos 
ineditos.  By  Miguel  Luis  Amunategui  Reyes.  Santiago,  Chile,  Imprenta 
Cervantes,  1929.  300  p. 
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Nuestros  pelroleos.  Orientaciones  para  formar  juicio  acerca  de  los  peirdleos 
colombianos.  By  Luis  Jimenez  Sudrez.  Bogota,  Editorial  Minerva,  1920. 
238  p. 

El  Mar  Territorial.  By  Antonio  Sdnchez  de  Bustamante  y  Sirvdn.  Habana, 
Universidad  de  Habana,  1930.  337  p. 

La  Provincia  de  Tungurahua  en  1928  .  .  .  Empresa  Editorial  “  Raza  I..atina.'’ 
Ambato,  1928.  365  p.  illus.  map. 

Ilisloria  de  Chile.  Historia  econ6mica.  Vol.  1.  By  Dr.  Daniel  Martner. 
Santiago,  Chile,  Balcells  &  Cfa.,  1929.  646  p.  (Publications  of  the  University 
of  Chile.) 

- Vol.  2.  Chile  prehispano.  By  Tomds  Guevara.  Santiago,  Balcells 

A'  Cfa.,  1929.  447  p. 

Vn  esfuerzo  de  Mfxico  por  la  independencia  de  Cuba.  Con  un  pr61ogo  por  Luis 
Cludvez  Orozco.  Mexico,  Publicaciones  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Relaciones  Exteriores, 
1930.  228  p.  (.\rchivo  Hist6rico  Diplomdtico  Mexicano,  Niim.  32.) 

Bibliograf  ia  general  de  Tabasco.  Vol.  1.  By  Francisco  J.  Santamarfa.  Mdxico, 
Monograffas  Bibliogrdhcas  Mexicanas,  1930.  608  p.  plates.  (No.  16  of  the 
series.) 

Genealoglas  de  Santa  Fe  de  Bogotd.  By  Josd  M.  Restrepo  Sdenz  y  Raimundo 
Rivas.  Bogotd,  Librerfa  Colombiana,  1928.  412  p. 

Historia  de  la  imprenla  en  Guatemala  desde  los  tiempos  de  la  colonia  hasta  la 
^poca  actual.  By  Victor  Miguel  Dfaz.  Guatemala,  Tipograffa  Nacional,  1930. 
181  p.  plates. 

La  imprenta  y  la  prensa  en  el  Uruguay,  1807-1900.  By  Benjamin  Ferndndez 
Medina.  Montevideo,  Dornaleche  y  Reyes,  1900.  87  p. 

El  Doctor  Antonio  Josi  Uribe.  Su  obra  cientffica,  polftica  y  parlamentaria. 
Los  problemas  nacionales.  Bogotd,  Editorial  de  Cromos,  1930.  24  p. 

Los  indios  araucanos  de  la  Republica  Argentina.  (Antes  y  ahora.)  By  Luis 
F.  Ruiz.  Buenos  Aires,  1929.  61  p.  illus.  (Vol.  1:  Orfgen  y  cultura  de  los 
Araucanos.) 

Historia  critica  de  los  mitos  de  la  conquisla  americana.  By  Enrique  de  Gandfa. 
Buenos  Aires,  Juan  Rolddn  y  Compafifa,  1929.  281  p. 

Azucar  y  poblacidn  en  las  AntiUas.  By  Ramiro  Guerra  y  Sdnchez.  Habana, 
Cultural,  1927.  190  p. 

New  magazines  just  received  are: 

Revista  del  Departamento  de  Historia,  Ministerio  de  Instruccidn  Piiblica.  Pub¬ 
lished  under  the  direction  of  Antonio  E.  Sol,  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador.  Vol. 
1,  No.  1,  October,  1929.  Bimonthly.  96  p. 

Bolelin  de  las  Escuelas  Experimentales.  Published  by  the  Direccidn  General 
de  Educaci6n  Primaria,  Alameda  No.  264,  Santiago,  Chile.  Vol.  1,  No.  1, 
December,  1929.  77  p.  illus. 

DIVISION  OF  INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION 

Summer  schools  oj  Spanish  and  Portuguese. — The  division  has 
received  a  large  supply  of  the  catalogue  of  the  summer  school  for 
foreigners  to  be  held  this  year  at  the  National  University  of  Guatemala 
and  has  already  distributed  many  copies.  A  wide  distribution  has 
also  been  made  of  Pamphlet  No.  13  of  the  Education  Series  in  English, 
entitled  Summer  Schools  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  which  has  just 
come  from  the  press. 
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Venezuelan  children  greet  those  oj  United  States. — The  division 
received  a  friendly  message  from  the  school  children  of  Venezuela 
addressed  to  their  comrades  in  the  United  States,  which  it  was  glad 
to  transmit  to  the  latter  through  various  channels. 

Progressive  Education  Association. — Two  members  of  the  division 
attended  the  Tenth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Progressive  Education 
Association  held  in  Washington  from  April  3  to  5. 

Visitors. — Senora  Esther  Neira  de  Calvo,  principal  of  the  Girls’ 
Normal  School  of  Panama  City,  who  called  at  the  division  while  in 
Washington  attending  the  above-mentioned  conference,  was  provided 
with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  heads  of  various  schools  in  the 
United  States.  Another  visitor  was  Dr.  Enrique  Gil,  of  Buenos 
Aires,  who  brought  information  about  the  English  courses  offered 
this  year  at  the  Argentine-American  Cultural  Institute. 

Requests. — Besides  the  routine  requests  answered  daily  by  the 
division,  a  number  of  unusual  ones  have  been  received  this  month, 
including  the  following:  A  women’s  association  in  the  United  States 
requested  a  list  of  Latin  American  speakers  for  a  special  meeting;  a 
rural  school  in  Uruguay  asked  for  a  collection  of  fauna,  flora,  and 
minerals  of  the  United  States  for  its  museum;  and  a  Latin  American 
society  for  the  blind  wrote  for  a  list  of  the  Spanish  books  in  Braille- 
obtainable  from  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States. 

DIVISION  OF  AGRICUITURAL  COOPERATION 

Conjerence  on  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Animal  Industry. — The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  passed  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  invite  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  the 
countries  of  the  Americas  to  attend  an  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Agriculture,  Forestry',  and  Animal  Industry  in  Washington  ne.xt  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  official  invitations  will  probably  have  been  issued  by  the 
time  this  paragraph  appears  in  print. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  the  report  which  accom¬ 
panied  Joint  Resolution  195,  both  of  which  were  submitted  by 
Representative  Cooper,  of  Wisconsin: 

.  .  .  The  holding  of  an  inter-American  conference  on  agriculture,  forestry, 
and  animal  industry  was  first  recommended  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  January,  1928, 
by  the  Sixth  international  Conference  of  American  States.  The  pending  reso¬ 
lution  to  carry  out  the  aforesaid  recommendation  of  the  Habana  conference  has 
the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States. 

The  reasons  why  this  resolution  should  become  law  are  succinctly  set  forth  in 
a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President,  as  follows: 

“The  President: 

“The  Sixth  International  Conference  of  .American  States  at  Habana  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1928,  at  which  the  United  States  was  represented,  recommended  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  an  inter- American  conference  on  agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  industry. 
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“Acting  on  this  recommendation,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  proceeded  to  organize  in  20  of  the  21  countries  of  tlie  Americas  national 
cooperating  committees  of  leading  experts  on  agriculture.  Last  May  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program  for  the  proposed  conference  was  adopted. 

“The  discussions  will  have  three  principal  aims: 

“(a)  To  define  the  outstanding  problems  in  the  several  countries  which  may 
Ik*  solved  by  cooperation. 

“(b)  To  discuss  the  policies  and  methods  of  procedure  to  be  followed  in  a 
cooperative  attack  on  these  problems. 

“(c)  To  decide  on  the  organization  to  be  set  up,  the  location  of  research  sta¬ 
tions  and  laboratories,  and  questions  of  financial  support.  .  .  . 

“  In  view  of  the  closer  understanding  among  the  countries  of  the  Americas 
which  would  undoubtedly  resvdt  from  the  proposed  conference  and  because  of 
the  benefit  which  wovdd  lie  derived  by  the  various  countries  concerned  through 
cooperative  action  looking  toward  the  solution  of  the  important  problems  in¬ 
volved,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the  Congre.ss  be  asked  to  enact 
legislation  authorizing  the  issuance  of  invitations  to  an  inter-American  con¬ 
ference  on  agricidture,  forestry,  and  animal  indiKstry  to  Ik;  held  at  Washington, 
1).  C.,  September  8,  1930,  to  September  20,  1930,  inclusive,  and  likewise  author¬ 
izing  an  appropriation  of  $25,600  for  the  expenses  thereof. 

“  The  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  has  indicated  his  approval  of  this  request  and 
concurs  in  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  asked  for  .  .  .” 

This  report  .  .  .  was  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  a 
message  to  the  Congress.  .  .  . 

Your  committee  lielieves  that  such  conferences  as  the  one  contemplated  in  the 
|)ending  re.solution  of  leading  exirerts  on  agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  industry 
shotild  Ik!  provided  for  as  frequently  as  is  wi.sely  possible,  because  they  are  not 
only  stimulators  of  industry  and  trade  but  also  powerful  promoters  of  peace. 

Agricultural  fttatistics. — The  division  has  begun  the  compilation  of 
production  and  other  statistics  for  the  principal  agricultural  products 
of  the  American  Republics.  In  order  to  further  this  work,  letters 
have  been  sent  to  all  the  National  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
asking  their  cooperation  in  getting  the  most  complete  and  reliable 
data  possible.  This  information  when  completed  should  he  highly 
valuable  in  connection  with  the  coming  Inter-American  Conference 
on  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Animal  Industry. 

Fruit  packing. — This  division  has  recently  received  calls  from  a 
number  of  representatives  of  fruit-packing  companies  of  the  United 
States,  who  inquired  about  conditions  existing  in  tropical  America 
that  might  favor  the  establishment  of  fruit-packing  plants  in  those 
countries  and  about  the  adaptability  of  certain  tropical  fruits  for 
freezing  and  other  forms  of  preserving  on  a  commercial  scale.  It 
seems  fairly  safe  to  predict  that  in  the  near  future  some  of  the  many 
delicious  tropical  fruits  will  for  the  first  time  enter  commercial  chan¬ 
nels  and  become  articles  of  food  in  temperate  countries.  Such  an 
eventuality  would  result  in  a  great  benefit  to  growers,  packers,  and 
consumers  alike. 


TREATIES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 


ARGENTINA-GREAT  BRITAIN 

Convention  on  industrial  accidents. — On  November  15,  1929, 
a  convention  was  signed  between  Argentina  and  Great  Britain  pro¬ 
viding  for  compensation  for  industrial  accidents  to  workmen  of 
one  country  while  employed  in  the  other.  Each  nation  will  grant 
to  the  citizens  of  the  other  the  same  benefits  and  guarantees  enjoyed 
by  its  own,  and  these  provisions  will  not  be  nullified  by  the  fact 
that  the  injured  person  or  his  heirs  have  left  the  country  in  which 
the  accident  took  place.  The  ratifications  of  this  convention  are  to 
be  deposited  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  convention  will  take  effect 
one  month  after  it  has  been  ratified  by  both  nations.  {Revista  de 
Ciencias  Economicas,  Buenos  Aires,  December,  1929.) 

CHILE-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Treaty  of  inter-american  arbitration. — On  February  27,  1930, 
the  instrument  of  ratification  by  Chile  of  the  General  Treaty  of  Inter- 
American  Arbitration  and  the  Protocol  of  Progressive  Arbitration 
signed  in  Washington  January  5,  1929,  was  deposited  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  in  Washington. 

This  treaty  and  protocol  had  already  been  ratified  and  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  ratification  deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Dominican  Republic,  September  17,  1929,  Guatemala, 
October  28, 1929,  and  Salvador,  December  28,  1929.  {Diario  Oficial, 
San  Salvador,  October  2,  1929;  Treaty  Division,  Department  of 
State,  Washington.) 

COLOMBIA 

Colombian  jurist  honored. — The  President  of  the  United  States 
recently  conferred  upon  the  distinguished  Colombian  jurist  and 
diplomat  Dr.  Carlos  Urueta  the  honor  of  appointment  as  foreign 
member  of  the  Permanent  Commission  of  Conciliation  of  the  United 
States  and  Hungary. 

The  appointment  came  as  the  result  of  the  conclusion  of  a  concilia¬ 
tion  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Hungary  which,  similar 
to  that  signed  by  the  United  States  with  other  countries,  stipulates 
that  differences  arising  between  them  which  can  not  be  settled 
through  diplomatic  channels  shall  be  decided  by  a  commission  of 
five  members,  two  of  which  shall  be  named  by  each  of  the  countries 
concerned  and  the  fifth  by  the  joint  agreement  of  the  other  four 
members  of  the  commission.  (Cromos,  Bogota,  January  25,  1930.) 
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COSTA  RICA 

Pan  American  Money  Order  Convention. — President  Gonz&lez 
Viquez  issued  a  decree  on  December  3,  1929,  approving  the  Pan 
American  Convention  on  Money  Orders  signed  by  18  American 
States  in  Mexico  City  on  November  9,  1926.  The  Pan  American 
Postal  and  Parcel  Post  Conventions  signed  at  the  same  congress  had 
already  been  approved  by  President  Jimenez  on  September  27,  1927. 
{La  Gaceta,  San  Jose,  December  12,  1929.) 

CUBA 

Pan  American  trade-mark  registration  regulations. — On 
December  4,  1929,  President  Machado  issued  new  regulations 
governing  the  Pan  American  Trade  Mark  Bureaus  at  Habana  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  established  in  fulfillment  of  the  Pan  American  Trade 
Mark  Convention  signed  on  April  28,  1923,  by  the  delegates  to  the 
Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States  in  Santiago,  Chile. 
These  regulations  have  been  approved  by  the  Governments  of  Brazil 
and  Cuba,  in  accordance  with  Article  XI  of  the  Convention,  and  will 
be  effective  until  the  Protocol  on  the  Inter-American  Registration  of 
Trade  Marks,  signed  at  Washington  February  20,  1929,  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  signatory  nations  and  put  into  effect.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
Habana,  January  20,  1930.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Code. — The  ratification  of  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Code  by  the  Dominican  Republic  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  through  the  publication  of  the  ratification  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial 
of  January  7, 1930.  The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code  was  signed  at 
Habana,  Cuba,  on  November  14,  1924.  This  code  has  also  been 
ratified  by  the  following  nations:  Bolivia,  Biyizil,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Chile,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Papama,  Peru,  Salvador, 
the  United  .States,  and  Uruguay.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Santo  Domingo, 
January  7,  1930;  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau.) 

MEXICaPAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

General  Convention  of  Inter-American  Conciliation. — The 
instrument  of  ratification  by  Mexico  of  the  General  Convention 
of  Inter-American  Conciliation,  signed  in  Washington  on  January  5, 
1929,  was  deposited  with  the  Chilean  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on 
January  9,  1930. 

Mexico  was  the  fifth  countrj’^  to  deposit  its  ratification  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  the  others  being  the  United  States,  which  deposited  its 
ratification  with  the  Government  of  Chile  March  27,  1929,  Guate¬ 
mala,  November  15,  1929,  and  Chile  and  Salvador,  both  December 
28,  1929.  (Treaty  Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington.) 
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liANK  EMPLOYEE  RETIREMENT  AND  PENSION  BILL. - On  December 

5,  1929,  President  Irigoyen  signed  the  bill  passed  by  Congress  three 
days  earlier  regulating  the  retirement  and  pension  of  employees 
of  all  banking  establishments  in  the  nation.  The  law  also  changes 
somewhat  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Employees’  Retirement  Fund 
Savings  Bank.  {Boletin  Oficial,  Buenos  Aires,  December  28,  1929.) 

Minimum  wage  laws. — The  Supreme  Court  handed  down  on 
October  23,  1929,  a  decision  holding  that  it  is  unconstitutional  for  a 
Province  to  pass  minimum  wage  laws,  as  that  is  a  function  belong¬ 
ing  only  to  the  nation.  This  decision  was  the  result  of  litigation 
over  a  law  passed  by  the  Province  of  Mendoza  in  July,  1927,  fixing 
minimum  wages  for  public  and  private  employees.  {Boletin  del 
Mmeo  Social  Argentino,  Buenos  Aires,  January,  1930.) 

CHILE 

Land  law  for  indigenes. — The  Government  has  promulgated  a 
law  dealing  with  land  questions  involving  the  indigenous  part  of 
the  population.  These  have  to  do  in  general  with  the  division  of 
communal  lands.  The  law  provides  five  courts  for  indigenes,  which 
will  also  act  in  cases  involving  both  indigenes  and  others.  No 
sentence  will  be  final  until  it  has  been  approved  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  The  law  includes  a  provision  that  any  indigene  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  his  patrimony  may  surrender  it  and  be  granted  other 
public  lands  in  the  capacity  of  a  national  settler.  {El  Mercurio, 
Santiago,  February  5,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

Regulations  governing  the  sale  of  meats. — Regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  sale  of  meats  in  Colombia  ^vere  issued  by  the  National 
Director  of  Public  Health  on  November  28, 1929,  to  supersede  those  of 
Act  No.  22,  of  1915.  Among  other  provisions  the  new  regulations  set 
forth  standards  of  cleanliness  for  the  maintenance  of  the  place  of  sale; 
specify  the  type  of  equipment  to  be  used  and  its  general  arrangement; 
and  require  that  all  employees  be  in  possession  of  a  doctor’s  certifi¬ 
cate  attesting  to  their  health.  Meat  markets  may  not  be  connected 
with  any  other  store  or  a  dwelling.  Owners  are  further  prohib¬ 
ited  from  selling  meat  other  than  that  bearing  the  stamp  of  an  author¬ 
ized  slaughter  house,  or  placing  it  on  sale  outside  the  building  in 
which  they  have  received  permission  for  its  sale;  selling  meat  which 
has  become  decomposed  or  that  of  animals  in  an  unhealthy  condition 
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when  killed;  permitting  the  entrance  of  dogs,  cats,  or  other  animals 
into  the  store,  and  having  furniture,  clothing,  and  other  foreign 
objects  within  the  shop.  Fish  may  be  sold  only  under  license  of 
the  official  veterinary.  These  regulations  went  into  effect  February 
1,  1930.  {Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  December  19,  1929.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Teachers’  preparatory  course. — By  an  official  decree  dated 
December  9,  1929,  the  President  appointed  the  teaching  staff  for  a 
preparatory  course  for  teachers  desirous  of  obtaining  a  certificate 
qualifying  them  for  appointment  to  positions  in  elementary  or  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  This  course,  to  be  given  in  San  Jose,  was  to  begin 
December  12,  1929,  and  last  for  two  months.  {Tm  Gaceta,  San  Jose, 
December  13,  1929.) 

Foreign  fellowships. — In  order  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  scholastic  record  on  the  part  of  holders  of  foreign  fellowships 
granted  by  the  Government,  and  to  enable  the  Department  of 
Education  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  such  students,  the  President 
of  the  Republic  issued  a  decree  on  January  3,  1930,  that  all  fellows 
abroad  must  take  the  prescribed  final  examination  in  every  course, 
unless  excused  by  illness,  under  penalty  of  the  cancellation  of  the 
stipend,  and  that  a  report  of  the  scholarship  and  conduct  of  each 
student  shall  be  sent  every  six  months  to  the  department  from  the 
local  consul,  who  shall  render  all  necessary  professional  services  to 
Costa  Rican  students  without  charge.  {La  Gaceta,  San  Jose,  January 
5,  1930.) 

Foreign  corporations  in  Costa  Rica. — A  law  has  been  passed 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President,  altering  certain  clauses 
that  deal  with  the  organization  of  foreign  corporations  within  the 
Republic  in  the  existing  law  regulating  mercantile  companies. 
Among  other  provisions  the  law  now  requires  that  all  foreign  cor¬ 
porations  having  branch  offices  in  Costa  Rica  shall  appoint  an  agent 
with  power  of  attorney  to  be  responsible  for  all  business  done  in  the 
Republic;  keep  account  of  all  operations  carried  on,  or  in  any  way 
affecting  any  one,  in  the  nation;  submit  all  legal  questions  to  local 
jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  national  legislation;  and  publish, 
through  the  agent,  a  summary  of  business  done  in  the  country,  as  a 
means  of  determining  taxes  and  financial  rating.  The  new  regula¬ 
tions  will  be  effective  six  months  after  the  date  of  publication,  in 
order  that  all  companies  may  have  ample  time  to  comply  with  the 
law.  {La  Gaceta,  San  Jose,  December  11,  1929.) 

CUBA 

New  divorce  law. — A  new  divorce  law  passed  by  Congress  went 
into  effect  on  February  6, 1930.  This  law  is  based  on  that  of  July  29, 
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1918,  and  the  amendments  of  Jidy  4,  1927,  and  May  7,  July  4,  and 
July  31 ,  1 928 ;  the  new  provisions  deal  chiefly  with  contingencies 
arising  from  countersuits  and  with  the  conduct  of  the  case  in  the 
courts.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Habana,  February  10,  1930.) 

Free  English  courses. — The  President  has  decreed  that  in  pro¬ 
vincial  capitals  and  other  important  cities  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction  establish  classes  in  English  open  without  charge  to  all 
who  wish  to  learn  the  language,  the  only  requirement  being  that 
students  be  over  12  years  of  age  and  know  how  to  read  and  write. 
The  classes  are  to  be  held  in  the  public,  schools  outside  of  regular 
school  hours,  and  until  an  appropriation  for  them  is  included  in  the 
national  budget  they  are  to  be  organized  to  accommodate  only  the 
number  that  can  be  handled  by  the  special  English  teachers  at  present 
employed  in  the  primary  schools.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Habana,  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1929.) 

Health  certificates  for  nursemaids  and  governesses. — In  a 
decree  issued  October  22,  1929,  President  Machado  added  to  the 
Sanitary  Code  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  all  persons  having  to  do 
in  any  way  with  the  care  of  children,  as  well  as  those  in  domestic 
service,  must  obtain  a  certificate  showing  that  they  are  in  good 
health  and  have  no  habits  that  might  prove  'njurious  to  children  in 
the  house.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Habana,  October  28,  1929.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Naturalization  law. — On  December  4, 1929,  the  Chief  E.xecutive 
signed  a  new  naturalization  law  repealing  that  of  November  18, 1924. 
The  main  provisions  of  the  new  law  are  as  follows: 

.\hticle  1. — Foreigners  eligible  for  naturalization  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
are: 

(a)  Those  who  are  of  age,  have  lived  in  the  Republic  for  three  years,  and  have 
estaldished  a  permanent  residence  there  in  accordance  with  article  13  of  the  Civil 
Code. 

(b)  Those  who  have  lived  for  10  consecutive  years  in  the  Republic,  provided 
that  if  during  this  period  several  years  have  been  spent  abroad  on  a  Government 
mission,  such  time,  up  to  five  years,  may  be  computed  in  the  10  years’  residence 
required. 

(c)  Those  who  have  resided  five  consecutive  years  in  the  Republic  and  have 
established  some  industry  or  have  acquired  real  estate,  provided  that  those 
who  have  married  Dominican  women  may  be  naturalized  after  two  years’ 
residence. 

(d)  Those  who  have  established  a  permanent  residence  in  the  Republic  in 
accordance  with  article  13  of  the  Civil  Code  may  become  naturalized  after  one 
year’s  residence  if  they  can  present  proof  of  having  under  cultivation  a  tract  of 
land  of  at  least  100  tareas  (1  tarea  equals  0.1538  acre). 

Article  2. — A  woman  married  to  a  foreigner  who  becomes  a  Dominican  citizen 
may  liecome  naturalized  without  complying  with  the  residence  requirement  if 
she  iqiplies  for  naturnlization  conjunctly  with  her  liusband.  After  the  naturaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  husband  she  may  become  naturalized  without  fulfilling  any  other 
requirements  provided  she  is  duly  authorized  by  her  husband. 
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(1)  A  married  woman  of  foreign  nationality  can  not  apply  for  naturalization 
until  the  termination  of  the  marital  status,  except  in  the  cases  provided  for  in 
this  article. 

(2)  Children  over  18  years  of  age  may  become  naturalized  after  residing  in 
the  Republic  for  one  year  if  they  apply  for  naturalization  conjunctly  with  their 
mother. 

(3)  A  woman  who  has  lost  her  Dominican  nationality  by  marrying  a  foreigner 
may  regain  it,  upon  termination  of  the  marital  status,  by  establishing  her  |M?r- 
manent  residence  in  the  Republic,  provided  she  notifies  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  her  intention. 

Article  3.  Children  under  18  years  of  age  Ireeome  Dominican  citizens  by  the 
naturalization  of  their  father,  provided  that  upon  becoming  of  age  and  for  one 
year  afterwards  they  have  the  right  to  renounce  their  Dominican  citizenship  by 
notifying  the  Executive  that  they  wish  to  retain  their  original  citizenship. 

(1)  When  the  father  is  not  living  or  when  the  mother  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  children,  the  naturalization  of  the  mother  will  have  the  same  effect 
upon  the  naturalization  of  the  children  as  the  naturalization  of  the  father. 

Article  4.  To  make  a  i)etition  for  naturalization  it  is  not  necessary  to  lie  21 
years  old  if  the  jietitioner  is  married  or  if,  over  18  years  of  age  and  under  21,  he 
has  obtained  permission  of  his  parents  or  guardian. 

Article  5.  A  request  for  naturalization  must  be  made  to  the  Executive  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  must  be  accompanied  by  all  the  documents 
required  by  this  law. 

(1)  The  documents  to  which  this  article  refers  are:  (a)  Certificates  of  good 
liehavior  and  character  issued  by  the  governor  and  district  attorney  of  the  Province 
where  the  applicant  resides;  (b)  birth  certificate:  (c)  identification  certificate. 

(2)  If  a  birth  certificate  is  not  obtainable  a  notarial  certificate  will  be  sufficient. 

(3)  If  the  Executive  deems  it  convenient,  he  has  the  right  to  deny  naturaliza¬ 
tion  even  when  all  the  requisites  are  fulfilled  and  all  the  conditions  required  by 
this  law  are  complied  with,  except  in  cases  which  come  under  article  2,  paragraph 
3,  of  this  law. 

Article  6.  The  naturalization  jiapers  if  granted  will  be  delivered  to  the  ap¬ 
plicant  by  the  governor  of  the  Province  where  the  applicant  resides  after  he  has 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  Republic.  (Gocc/a  Oficial,  Santo  Domingo,  December  7, 
1929.) 

GUATEMALA 

Hran’ch  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. — December 
11,  1929,  the  President  of  the  Republic  issued  a  decree  granting  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  a  license  to  establish  in  Guatemala 
City  a  branch  office,  with  a  capital  of  500,000  quetzales.  This  license 
covers  the  period  from  the  date  of  the  decree  to  the  31st  of  December, 
1939.  (El  Gmtemalteco,  Guatemala  City,  December  23,  1929.) 

MEXICO 

National  Commission  of  Tourist  Travel. — A  law  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  President  on  January  13,  1930,  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  National  Commission  of  Tourist  Travel.  This  com¬ 
mission,  which  will  continue  the  work  hitherto  done  by  the  Mi.xed 
Commission  for  the  Promotion  of  Tourist  Travel,  created  by  E.xecu- 
tive  decree  of  July  11,  1929,  will  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Interior,  who  will  act  as  president  ex  officio,  and  representatives  of 
the  several  Government  departments  and  independent  bureaus,  the 
association  of  hotel  owners,  chambers  of  commerce,  railway,  steam¬ 
ship,  aviation,  and  other  companies  engaged  in  transportation  and 
communication,  automobile  clubs,  and  such  other  institutions  or  con¬ 
cerns  as  may  be  interested  in  the  subject.  According  to  the  law  the 
duties  of  the  commission  shall  be  to  promote  tourist  travel  in  as  many 
ways  as  possible,  taking  charge  of  all  official  efforts  to  attract  visitors 
to  the  country,  cooperating  with  the  various  local  commissions 
organized  for  this  purpose,  and  facilitating  tourist  travel  in  general. 
The  law  went  into  effect  immediately.  (Diario  Oficial,  Me.xico  City, 
February  7,  1930.) 

NICARAGUA 

Council  of  State. — According  to  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Chief  E.xecutive  and  put  into  effect  January  1  of  the  current  year,  a 
Council  of  State  may  be  organized  whenever  the  President  of  the 
Republic  deems  it  advisable.  This  council  shall  have  the  following 
duties,  among  others: 

To  advise  the  Government  in  tlie  solution  of  important  problems; 

To  render  opinions  on  questions  .submitted  by  any  public  official; 

To  consider  all  proposals  of  or  contracts  with  any  company  or  individual, 
making  such  proposals  or  contracts  conform  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  in 
force; 

To  suggest  whatever  changes  are  needed  in  legislation,  drafting  the  respective 
bills  therefor; 

To  compile  and  codify  administrative  laws,  treaties,  etc.,  and  to  publish  them; 

To  publish  a  Review  of  the  Public  .Administration  for  the  following  purposes: 
To  acquaint  the  people  both  in  Nicaragua  and  abroad  with  the  work  and  the 
plans  of  the  Government  as  a  whole;  to  put  the  members  of  the  administration 
in  contact  with  each  other  in  order  to  facilitate  and  stimulate  their  efforts;  and 
to  attract  foreign  immigration  and  inspire  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Republic 
by  making  known  the  laws,  the  progress  and  the  condition  of  the  country,  in 
general;  and 

To  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  unity  of  action  indispensable  to  the  different 
branches  of  Public  Administration,  cooi)erating  with  them  so  that  they  may 
work  harmoniously  in  the  development  of  the  plans  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  in  order  that  his  policies  be  carried  out  and  that  the  public  services 
may  Ije  stimulated  to  their  greatest  efficiency.  {El  Comercio,  Managua,  January 
3,  1930.) 

PARAGUAY 

Creation  of  postal  museum. — A  decree  was  issued  by  President 
Guggiari  on  December  17,  1929,  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  postal 
office  and  museum  under  the  General  Postal  and  Telegraph  Bureau. 

The  duties  of  this  office,  according  to  the  decree,  shall  be:  To  advise 
the  Postal  Bureau  in  the  choice  of  designs  for  stamps  so  that  those 
issued  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Office 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  in  Berne;  to  e.xamine  and  pass  upon  the 
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newly  printed  stamps  before  they  are  placed  in  circulation;  to  form  a 
postal  museum  and  have  charge  of  the  sale  and  exchange  of  postal 
stamps  with  collectoi's  and  dealers.  In  the  choice  of  those  to  he 
sold,  all  decisions  will  be  made  by  the  chief  of  the  museum. 

The  postal  museum  will  be  formed  by  the  stamps  printed  by  the 
(loveniment,  10  to  100  of  each  denomination  of  which  will  be  set 
aside  for  this  purpose;  the  proofs  of  all  postage  stamps  submitted  by 
the  firm  printing  the  stamps;  and  general  collections,  especially  of 
national  and  foreign  stamps,  duly  classified.  (Diario  Oficial,  Asun¬ 
cion,  December  19,  1929,  and  El  Diario,  Asuncion,  December  31, 
1929.) 

PERU 

American  Confraternity  Day'. — By  virtue  of  a  decree  recently 
issued  by  President  Legufa,  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Ayacucho 
on  December  9  will  be  set  aside  annually  in  Peru  for  celebration  as 
American  Confraternity  Day.  Similar  action  is  now  being  awaited  by 
other  Governments  which,  with  Bolivarian  societies  and  other 
institutions  engaged  in  promoting  inter-American  friendship,  have 
been  informed  of  Peru’s  initiative.  Marking  as  it  does  the  event 
which  sealed  the  independence  of  a  large  part  of  the  South  American 
continent,  it  is  considered  most  appropriate  that  this  should  be  the 
day  chosen  for  dedication  to  American  confraternity.  {El  Peruano, 
Lima,  December  10,  1929.) 

Specification  of  values  in  national  currency. — A  decree  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  specification  of  sums  of  money  in  any  contract  involv¬ 
ing  a  monetary  transaction  shall  be  expressed  in  national  currency  was 
issued  by  President  Legufa  on  December  14, 1929.  {La  Prensa,  Lima, 
December  15,  1929.) 

VENEZUELA 

Bust  of  Miranda  for  the  Pan  American  Union.— On  December 
18,  1929,  the  President  of  the  Republic  decreed  that  the  Government 
of  Venezuela  give  the  Pan  American  Union  a  bust  of  Miranda  to  be 
placed  on  exhibition  in  its  building  in  Washington.  {Diario  Oficial, 
Caracas,  December  18,  1929.) 

Monument  to  Andres  Bello. — On  November  7,  1929,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  decreed  the  erection  in  Caracas  of  a  bronze  statue  of  the  great 
philologist  and  author,  Andres  Bello,  born  in  Caracas  in  1781.  The 
inscriptions  and  other  details  connected  with  the  statue  will  be 
decided  upon  by  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  the 
expenses  will  be  borne  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  {El 
Universal,  Caracas,  November  8,  1929.) 

National  Health  Service. — On  January  10,  1930,  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  in  accordance  with  article  12  of  the  Public  Health 
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Law,  issued  the  Organic  Decree  on  Public  Health.  This  decree, 
which  repeals  those  of  June  30,  1925,  and  September  20,  1927, 
contains  71  articles  of  which  the  first  two  refer  to  the  offices  in 
charge  of  the  General  Health  Service  and  read  as  follows: 

Akticle  1.  The  National  Health  Service  will  be  carried  on  by  the  central 
office  established  in  Caracas,  branch  offices,  local  health  bureaus,  and  offices 
already  existing  or  which  may  later  on  be  established  in  various  places.  All  these 
health  agencies  shall  be  under  the  authority  of  the  Director  of  Health,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  stipulations  of  article  4  of  the  national  health  law. 

.\rt.  2.  The  branch  offices  and  health  bureaus  shall  be  established  by  the 
Federal  Executive,  and  the  health  offices  by  the  Director  of  Health  when  cir¬ 
cumstances  require. 

The  succeeding  articles  up  to  the  sLxty-third  deal  with  the  National 
Health  personnel  and  its  duties,  and  the  rest  contain  general  pro¬ 
visions.  {Gaceta  Qficial,  Caracas,  January  10,  1930.) 


AGRICULTURE 

ARGENTINA 

Distribution  of  tobacco  seedlings. — The  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  desirous  of  introducing  better  varieties  of  tobacco  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  has  distributed  84,000  seedlings  among  12  tobacco  growers  of 
the  Province  of  Corrientes.  Each  planter  received  between  1 ,400  to 
1 0,000  plants,  according  to  the  amount  of  land  he  had  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  January  10,  1930.) 

Nutria  breeding. — The  demand  for  nutria  fur  has  been  so  great 
in  recent  years  that  the  animal  has  been  hunted  almost  to  extinction. 
For  that  reason  an  experiment  in  nutria  breeding,  which  has  been 
carried  out  in  Goya  (Province  of  Corrientes)  for  the  past  four  years, 
is  of  great  practical  interest. 

The  nutria  is  a  sturdy  animal,  with  great  powers  of  resistance 
against  disease  and  injury.  He  is  easily  tamed,  and  quite  intelligent, 
answering  to  his  name,  and  eating  food  from  any  hand  offering  it; 
but  even  when  domesticated,  he  can  not  be  allowed  in  the  house,  for 
he  eats  or  gnaws  all  the  wood  he  can  find. 

Nutrias  are  bred  in  heavily  wired  inclosures,  to  protect  them  from 
predatory  animals  as  well  as  keep  them  in;  there  should  be  plenty  of 
clean  hutches,  superimposed  one  upon  the  other,  and  a  reedy  pond. 
In  one  inclosure,  with  a  pond  of  only  1  hectare  (hectare  equals  2.47 
acres)  a  little  over  a  yard  deep  in  the  middle,  some  400  nutrias  have 
lived  without  loss.  Just  how  long  nutrias  live  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  estimating  from  the  size  of  skins  brought  to  market  it  is 
thought  that  they  may  reach  the  age  of  7  or  8  years. 
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As  the  darker  skins  are  considered  more  valuable  because  finer 
and  heavier,  the  problem  of  the  commercial  breeder  is  to  provide  for 
the  animals  the  pjreatest  possible  amount  of  shade,  that  they  may 
be  sheltered  from  the  sun  winter  and  summer.  As  a  business  breed¬ 
ing  offers  great  possibilities,  for,  besides  the  marketable  pelt,  the 
flesh  is  considered  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  rabbit,  and  finds  a 
ready  sale.  The  greatest  difficulty  facing  breeders  at  the  present 
time  is  the  difficulty  of  capturing  wild  animals  to  keep  the  stock 
from  inbreeding.  (El  Campo,  Buenos  Aires,  December,  1929.) 

BRAZIL 

Wheat  Week. — A  Semana  do  Trigo  (Wheat  Week)  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  Sao  Paulo  during  the  first  week  in  January,  1930,  \vith 
the  inauguration  of  an  exposition  of  modem  agricultural  and  flour 
milling  machinery  and  bread  making  equipment,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  exposition, 
part  of  a  campaign  inaugurated  about  two  years  ago  by  the  States 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sid,  Sao  Paulo,  Parana,  and  Santa  Catharma  for 
the  promotion  of  wheat  cultivation  in  Brazil,  consisted  of  eight 
sections  where  demonstrations  were  held  showing  the  use  of  modern 
methods  and  equipment  in  the  different  stages  of  the  wheat  industry 
from  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  planting  of  the  grain  to 
the  final  stages  of  milling  and  bread  making.  At  present  wheat 
constitutes  one  of  the  largest  single  items  in  the  import  trade  of 
the  country,  Brazilian  imports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  amounting 
to  about  $55,000,000  during  the  year  1928.  Substantial  quantities 
of  this  grain  are,  however,  being  produced  in  the  southern  States, 
where  the  1928-29  crop  is  calculated  at  146,856  metric  tons.  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  is  by  far  the  largest  producer,  and  Parana,  as  a  result 
of  the  State  government’s  activity  in  distributing  free  seeds  of 
acclimatized  varieties  and  conducting  practical  field  demonstrations 
in  the  rural  communities,  is  already  producing  one  third  of  the  wheat 
it  consumes.  The  motto  of  the  Sao  Paulo  exposition,  Seja  o  teu  poo 
0  trigo  que  plantaste  (May  your  bread  be  the  wheat  which  you  have 
planted),  is  indicative  of  the  aim  of  the  southern  States  to  obtain 
crop  diversification  by  promoting  a  more  intensive  cultivation  of 
wheat  in  those  regions  where  the  climate  is  sufficiently  temperate 
to  make  its  culture  practicable.  (InJormaQoes  dos  Servigos  Economicos 
e  Commerciaes,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  31,  1929,  and  January  17, 
1930;  Gazeta  da  Bolsa,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  30,  1929.) 

Agricultural,  production  during  1928-29. — The  Bureau  of 
Inspection  and  Agricultural  Promotion  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  published  a  report  of  the  agricultural  production  of 
Brazil  during  the  year  1928-29.  According  to  an  official  summary 
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of  this  report,  the  production  of  the  principal  Brazilian  agricultural 
products  during  the  year  1928-29  was  as  follows: 


Products 


Quantities 


Alfalfa . - . . . - . metric  tons 

Babassu  nuts - do - ; 

Bananas _ stems.  . 

Barley _ _ _ metric  tons..| 

Beans - do - 

Brazil  nuts.. _ _ do - ; 

Cacao . do - 1 

Carnauba  wax - - do - j 

Coconuts  (Bahia) . . . . . hundreds.  .1 

Coffee _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ metric  tons..| 

Corn . do - 

Cotton  (raw) - - - do - 1 

Manioc  meal . do - 

Mate _ _ _ _ _ — do - 

Oats _ _ do - 1 

Oranges . . . boxes.  -| 

Pineapples . miml)er. . 

Potatoes . . . metric  tons.. 

Rice _ do - 

Rubl)er . do - 

Rye _ do - 

Spirituous  liquors  and  alcohol _ hectoliters 

Sugar _ _ _ _ _ metric  tons.. 

Tobacco . do - 

Wheat . . do - 

Wine _ _ _ _ _ _ _ hectoliters . . ; 


198,  695 

18,  581 
61,  896,  120 

9,  769 
694,  950 
21,  600 
79,  861 

6,  735 
950,  379 

1,  390,  330 

4,  798,  093 
113,  881 
895,  675 
210,  850 

7,  276 

5,  021,  100 
59,  208,  492 

248,  613 

1,  098,  470 

19,  870 
15,  551 

2,  177,  564 
987,  823 
108,  412 
146,  856 
762,  643 


'  Metric  ton  c(|iiiils  2,2(M.n  pounds;  hectoliter  ec|uals  2fi.42  millons. 


The  total  agricultural  production  of  Brazil  during  the  year  was 
11,071,891  tons,  the  highest  in  the  history  of  Brazil  from  the  point 
of  view  of  quantity  and  exceeding  that  of  the  year  1927-28  by 
1,989,080  tons.  The  following  products  showed  an  increase  in 
quantity  when  compared  with  the  production  in  1927-28:  Alfalfa, 
beans,  cacao,  carnauba  wax,  coconuts,  corn,  cotton,  mat6,  manioc 
meal,  oats,  potatoes,  rice,  rye,  spirituous  liquors  and  alcohol,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  wheat.  Barley,  Brazil  nuts,  coffee,  rubber,  and  wine 
showed  decreases.  (Release,  Sern^os  EconomicoK  e  Commerciaes  do 
Minixterio  das  Rehiqoes  Exteriores,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  17,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

Employment  of  botanist. — The  employment  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  of  a  botanist  to  arrange  a  complete  herbarium  of  Colom- 
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bian  plants,  prepare  descriptions  of  the  Colombian  flora  for  publica¬ 
tion,  assemble  a  Colombian  botanical  library,  and  start  a  botanical 
"arden  in  Bogota  was  authorized  by  an  Executive  decree  of  December 
7,  1929.  Dr.  Enrique  P^rez  Arbelaez  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the 
newly  created  position.  {El  Nuevo  Tiempo,  Bogota,  December  28, 
1929.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Foresters. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  published  regula¬ 
tions  for  foresters  under  his  jurisdiction.  Among  their  duties  are 
to  see  that  water  or  water  power  from  springs,  streams,  or  rivers  is 
not  used  illegally,  that  no  trees  are  cut  down  within  a  definite  radius 
[70  meters  in  the  hills,  50  meters  in  the  plains  (meter  equals  3.28  feet)] 
of  springs,  and  that  the  trees  in  the  public  domain  are  protected. 
{Diario  de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose,  February  19,  1930.) 

CUBA 

Cassava  cultivation. — There  is  an  important  project  before  the 
Commission  of  National  Economic  Defense  for  the  increase  through¬ 
out  the  country  of  large-scale  production  of  cassava,  or  yuca.  Among 
the  products  of  this  plant  are  flour,  tapioca,  starch,  glucose,  alcohol, 
fertilizer,  and  paper  pulp,  so  that  greater  production  would  mean  the 
establishment  of  several  new  industries  in  Cuba.  {Boletin  Oficial  de 
la  Secretaria  de  Estado,  Habana,  November,  1929.) 

Agronomist  in  the  United  States. — Sr.  Fernando  Agete,  Chief 
of  the  Horticidture  Department  of  the  Agricultural  Experimental 
Station  at  Santiago  de  la  Vegas,  Habana,  has  been  commissioned  to 
visit  in  the  United  States  those  experimental  stations  and  commercial 
establishments  from  which  he  may  gather  information  of  value  to 
Cuban  agronomists  about  modern  methods  of  cultivating  and  market¬ 
ing  agricultural  products.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  January 
30,  1930.) 

Coffee  production  in  Oriente. — The  following  statistics  have 
been  compiled  concerning  coffee  production  in  the  Province  of  Oriente 
for  the  years  1925-1928,  inclusive. 


1925 

1 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Hectares  under  productive 

cultivation _ 

22,  427 

22,  876 

25,  715 

26,  934 

Yield  in  quintals  (quintal 

equals  100  pounds) _ 

426,  no 

343,  140 

437,  145 

430,  944 

Number  of  plantations _ 

2,  854 

2,906 

3,  204 

3,  574 

Total  value  of  crop _ 

$11,504,910 

$9,  264,  770 

$11,  365,  848  $11, 

204,  544 

(Revista  de  AgricuUura,  Cotnercio  y  Trabajo,  Habana,  December,  1929.) 
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Tobacco  exports. — The  National  Commission  for  the  Promotion 
and  Protection  of  Tobacco  has,  with  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
issued  the  following;  table  showing?  the  value  of  tobacco  e.xports  for 
the  10-year  period  1920-1929,  inclusive: 


Value 

1920  . $48,702,259 

1921  _ 33,247,378 

1922  _ 35,068,027 

1923  _  35,  850,  796 

1924  _ 39,405,806 


Value 

1925  _ $41,473,033 

1926  _  37,  345,  184 

1927  _  36,  444,  723 

1928  _ 39,413,995 

1929  _ 37,878,765 


(Cuba  Importadora  e  Industrial,  Habana,  January,  1930.) 


Stock  and  Agricultural  Show. — On  February  23,  1930,  a  5-day 
Stock  and  Agricultural  E.xposition  was  opened  in  Santiago  de  las 
Vegas.  One  of  its  objects  was  to  show  the  many  opportunities  open 
to  Cuban  farmers,  and  persuade  them  to  practice  diversification  of 
crops.  The  Agricultural  Experimental  Station  had  a  notable  exhibit, 
as  did  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Inspection,  whose  school  on  wheels,  organ¬ 
ized  to  give  field  lectures  to  agriculturists,  attracted  much  favorable 
attention.  There  were  also  exhibitions  of  milch  cows,  hogs,  and 
poultry.  (Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  February  24  and  27,  1 930.) 

GUATEMALA 

Itinerant  instructors  in  agriculture  and  stock  raising. — The 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Guatemala  has  launched  through  all  the 
agricultural  zones  of  the  country  an  active  campaign  of  instruction 
by  means  of  itinerant  instructors  in  agriculture.  Courses  are  given 
by  a  commission  composed  of  the  Director  General  of  Agriculture,  a 
veterinarian,  two  agricultural  experts,  and  the  Inspector  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  In  their  tour  through  the  country  they  are  taking  the  machin¬ 
ery  best  suited  to  the  different  kinds  of  soil,  2,000  doses  of  vaccine  for 
various  cattle  diseases,  and  the  instruments  needed  by  the  veterinarian 
of  the  commission.  They  are  also  taking  a  complete  motion-picture 
apparatus  for  the  showing  of  agricultural  films,  booklets  on  crops,  and 
catalogues  of  machinery,  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  seeds.  The 
commission  will  lecture  on  the  use  of  animal-drawn  and  self-propelled 
machinery;  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  livestock  and  the  employment 
of  vaccines  and  serums;  the  selection  of  seed  corn;  reforestation;  and 
the  importance  of  increasing  wheat  growing  as  much  as  possible.  To 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  small  flour  mills  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  all  the  wheat  regions.  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  Guatemala 
City,  November  21  and  December  4  and  1 0,  1 929.) 
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Appropriation  for  agriculture. — Appropriations  for  agriculture 
in  the  official  budget  for  the  year  1930  have  been  placed  at  22,595,609 
pesos.  This  includes  a  sum  of  7,940,714  pesos  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Promotion,  3,728,827  pesos  for  the  National 
Agrarian  Commission,  and  10,926,068  pesos  for  the  National  Irriga¬ 
tion  Commission.  {El  Utiirersal,  Me.xico  City,  January  7,  1930.) 

Progress  on  irrigation  projects. — According  to  information 
issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  in  reviewing  the  activities 
of  each  Government  department  incidental  to  the  publication  of  the 
budget  of  each  for  the  fiscal  year  1930,  all  the  work  on  the  President 
Calles  Dam  in  the  State  of  Aguas  Calientes  necessary  for  putting 
into  use  the  first  unit,  which  will  irrigate  approximately  10,000 
hectares  of  land  (1  hectare  eciuals  2.47  acres),  has  been  completed. 
Since  the  principal  part  of  the  Rio  Mante  project  in  Tamaulipas  was 
finished  in  1928,  the  work  on  it  during  1929  was  chiefly  the  execution 
of  details.  A  total  of  6,000,000  pesos  was  spent  during  the  past 
year  on  the  Rio  Salado  Dam,  which  will  benefit  the  States  of  Nuevo 
Leon  and  Tamaulipas  and  is  considered  the  largest  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  yet  undertaken  by  the  commission.  The  commission  is  also 
directing  work  on  the  Tepuxtepec  Dam  in  the  State  of  Me.xico,  a 
project  of  the  Light  &  Power  Co.  of  Southeastern  Mexico.  The  first 
stage  of  the  construction  of  this  dam,  the  principal  unit  of  the  system 
planned  for  the  control  of  the  I.<erma  River,  is  now  completed. 

Among  the  most  important  projects  now  under  consideration  should 
be  mentioned  the  Rio  Yaqui  project,  which  will  irrigate  200,000  hec¬ 
tares;  the  San  Buenaventura,  in  Chihuahua;  the  Rio  Conchos,  also 
in  Chihuahua,  involving  the  irrigation  of  45,000  hectares;  and  the 
projects  for  the  Lerma  and  the  San  Juan  Rivers. 

Of  the  appropriation  of  10,926,068  pesos  authorized  for  the  work  of 
the  commission  during  the  year  1930,  5,000,000  pesos  will  be  spent 
on  the  Rio  Salado  Dam,  750,000  on  the  Calles  Dam,  1,000,000  on 
studies  and  projects,  650,000  on  works  not  specified,  1,000,000  on  the 
organization  and  promotion  of  various  irrigation  S3'stems,  500,000  on 
the  widening  of  the  Requena  Canal,  and  170,000  pesos  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  tunnel  in  the  Vega  de  Metatitlan.  {El  Unirersal, 
Mexico  City,  Januar,v  7,  1930.) 

NICARAGUA 

School  of  Agriculture. — The  Minister  of  Agriculture  bought 
recently  on  behalf  of  the  Government  a  piece  of  land  near  Masatepe. 
This  tract  was  acijuired  for  the  School  of  Agriculture.  {El  Comercio, 
Managua,  Januarj’  31,  1930.) 
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PERU 

Annual  obligatory  vaccination  of  cattle. — In  an  effort  to 
eliminate  the  danger  of  diseases  which  periodically  threaten  the 
cattle-raising  industry,  an  Executive  decree  was  issued,  November 
29,  1929,  making  obligatory  the  annual  vaccination  of  all  cattle  in 
the  Republic.  The  formulation  of  regulations  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  the  decree  has  been  delegated  to  the  Department  of 
Promotion.  {El  Peruano,  Lima,  December  16,  1929.) 

URUGUAY 

.Vgricultural  and  livestock  census. — Acting  in  accordance  with 
a  law  of  January  7,  1913,  which  specifies  that  the  Office  of  Economics 
and  Agricultural  Statistics  take  a  general  industrial  census  every  five 
years,  the  National  Council  of  Administration  has  issued  a  decree 
providing  for  an  agricultural  and  livestock  census  of  Uruguay  from 
April  30  to  May  30,  1930,  and  has  authorized  an  expenditure  of 
20,000  pesos  for  this  purpose.  The  work  of  organizing  the  census  has 
been  delegated  to  a  national  commission  composed  of  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economics  and  Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agriculture,  the  Director  General  of  Statistics,  and  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Sanitary  Police,  the  national  refrigerating  plant, 
the  Rural  Association  of  Uruguay,  the  Rural  Federation,  the  National 
Commission  of  Rural  Development,  and  the  Chamber  of  National 
Mercantile  Products.  Preliminary  w'ork  and  the  taking  of  the 
census  itself  will  be  directed  in  each  department  by  departmental 
commissions  directly  under  the  Central  Office.  {Diario  Odclal, 
Montevideo,  December  28,  1929,  and  January  25,  1930.) 

Agricultural  commission. — The  creation  of  an  honorary  commis¬ 
sion  to  make  a  study  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  sections  of 
the  country  most  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  various  kinds  of  fruit 
was  recently  authorized  by  the  National  Council  of  Administration. 
The  commission  is  made  up  of  two  representatives  each  from  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  the  Agi’icultural  School,  the  National  Rural 
Development  Commission,  and  the  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 
{Diario  Ofieial,  Montevideo,  January  16,  1930.) 
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The  cooperative  movement. — The  following  data,  compiled  and 
considered  approximately  correct  by  the  Mmeo  Social  Argentino, 
give  information  concerning  cooperative  societies  functioning  in 


Ai'gentina  during  the  past  year; 

Urban  organizations: 

Merchandise _  41 

Electricity _ _ 2 

Building _  1 

Credit _ _ 14 

Industrial  production  (including  pharmaceutical  supplies,  insur¬ 
ance,  etc.) _  16 

Total _ 74 

Rural  organizations: 

.Agriculturists _ _ 92 

Innkeepers _ 36 

Wine  growers _  5 

Fruit  growers  and  truck  gardeners _ _  3 

Miscellaneous  agrarian  producers _  2 

Insurance _  4 

Total _ 142 

Total _ 216 

(Boletin  del  Museo  Social  Argentino,  Buenos  Aires,  December,  1929.) 


Highw’aa'  bonds. — The  Province  of  Mendoza  has  been  authorized 
to  issue  bonds  to  the  value  of  1 ,500,000  pesos.  They  will  be  called 
rural-paving  bonds,  and  the  money  will  be  spent  in  paving  the  high¬ 
ways  from  Godoy  Cruz  to  Maipu  and  to  Lujan.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires,  January  20,  1930.) 

BOLIVIA 

Textile  and  cement  plants. — The  “Laneficio  Boliviano,”  a 
modem  textile  mill  recently  constructed  in  the  outskirts  of  La  Paz, 
has  begun  operations  and  is  expected  to  produce  200,000  meters 
(meter  equals  3.28  feet)  of  various  types  of  woolen  textiles  per  year 
when  operating  at  capacity.  Although  textiles  will  be  manufactured 
from  sheep  wool,  the  factory  is  specializing  in  those  of  alpaca,  llama, 
and  vicuna  wool.  The  goods  made  from  the  wools  of  these  animals, 
which  are  indigenous  to  the  Andean  region,  are  especially  fine  and 
command  the  highest  prices.  An  electrical  plant  of  180  horsepower 
has  been  installed  to  supply  power  for  the  mill.  When  capacity  is 
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reached  the  operation  of  the  mill  will  require  the  services  of  200  em¬ 
ployees.  A  decree  from  the  Council  of  Ministers  meeting  at  La  Paz  on 
May  15,  1929,  freed  from  import  duties  all  the  machinery,  accessories, 
and  raw  materials  not  produced  in  the  country  which  were  necessary 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  factory.  By  the  same 
decree  the  concessionaire  was  exempted  from  all  national,  depart¬ 
mental,  and  municipal  taxes  for  a  period  of  six  years,  with  the  e.xcep- 
tion  of  those  on  profits. 

The  cotton-textile  mill  located  in  Pura  Pura,  a  suburb  of  La  Paz, 
which  began  operations  early  in  1929,  is  reported  to  have  gradually 
increased  its  production  to  about  20,000  linear  yards  of  cloth  per  day. 
The  mill  is  equipped  with  American  machinery  and  its  output  con¬ 
sists  principally  of  white  sheetings  and  shirtings  of  high  quality. 

The  cement  plant  at  Viacha  reached  a  production  basis  of  about 
4,500  barrels  of  cement  a  month  during  1929  and  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  increase  its  output  to  6,000  barrels  monthly  in  the  near  future. 
(From  the  report  of  United  States  consul,  Edw'ard  G.  Trueblood,  La 
Paz,  January  17,  1930.) 

BRAZIL 

Budget  for  1930. — The  President  of  the  Republic  sanctioned  the 
budget  for  the  year  1930  by  decrees  issued  on  December  23  and 
December  27,  1929,  respectively.  The  total  revenue  for  1930  is 
estimated  at  199,272  contosgold  and  1,371,431  contos  paper,  and  the 
authorized  e.xpenditure  at  135,113  contos  gold  and  1,639,114  contos 
paper.  The  allocation  of  expenditures  is  as  follow's; 


Contos  de 

reis 

Ministries 

1 

'  Gold 

Paper 

Justice  and  Interior _ _ _ 

_  124 

159,  656 

Foreign  Affairs _ _ _ 

_  6, 314 

5,  399 

Marine _ 

_  1, 300 

161,  205 

War _ _ 

_  400 

290,  191 

Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce _ 

.  824 

82,  511 

Communications  and  Public  Works . . 

_  13, 729 

524,  654 

Finance _ 

_ 1  112,422 

415,  498 

Total _ 

.  135,  113 

1 

1,639,  114 

After  converting  the  gold  revenue  and  expenditure  into  paper  and 
adding  to  these  figures  the  paper  revenue  and  expenditure  a  total 
revenue  and  expenditure  in  terms  of  paper  is  obtained,  which  is 
equivalent  to  2,281,506  contos  and  2,256,175  contos,  respectively,  thus 
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leaving  an  estimated  surplus  for  the  year  1930  of  25,331  contos  paper- 
{Diario  Official,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  24,  29,  1929.) 

The  banking  movement  in  Brazil. — The  growth  of  the  general 
banking  movement  in  Brazil  during  the  years  1919  to  1928  and  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  national  banks  since  1921  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 


Year 

National  banks  1 

ForeiKn  banks 

Total  hanking  movement 

Contos  de  reis 

j 

Index  niim- 
hers 

Contos  de  reis  j 

Index  num¬ 
bers 

1 

Contos  de  reis 

Index  num- 
t)ers 

1919 . 

4,  265,  736 

100 

3,  843,  822 

100 

8,  109,  558 

100 

1920 . 

4.  762,  742 

112 

5,  028,  794 

131 

9,  791,  536 

121 

1921 . 

6,  237,  578 

146 

5,  065,  026  ; 

132 

11,  302,  604 

139 

1922 _ 

7,  861,  633 

184 

4,  908,  270 

128 

12,  769,  903 

157 

1923 . 

9,  098,  943 

213 

5,  516,  682 

144 

14,615,625 

180 

1924 . 

10,  232,  024 

240 

5,  856,  854 

152 

16,  088,  878 

198 

1925 . 

10,  121,  315 

237 

5,  777,  133 

150 

15,  898,  448 

196 

1926 . 

10,  777,  336 

253 

5,  807,  536 

151 

16,  584,  872 

205 

1927 . 

14,  855,  045 

348 

5,  879,  684 

153 

20,  734,  729 

256 

1928 . 

i 

18,  298,  664 

1 

429 

6,  501,  545 

169 

1 

24,  800,  209 

306 

(Release  of  Senifos  Economicoit  e  Commerciaeit  do  Ministerio  das  Relagoes 
Exleriores,  Rio  de  Janiero,  January  28,  1930.) 


Modern  elevator  in  Bahia. — The  Revinta  dan  Estradan  de  Ferro 
reports  the  inauguration  on  January  1,  1930,  of  what  is  claimed  to 
the  largest  commercial  elevator  in  the  world  and  certainly  is  one  of 
the  most  unusual.  Sao  Salvador,  generally  known  in  English  as 
Bahia,  capital  of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  is  Brazil’s  oldest  city 
and  ranks  third  among  Brazilian  ports.  It  is  located  on  the  inner 
side  of  a  picturesque  and  bluff-formed  peninsula  which  ranges  from 
sea  level  to  an  altitude  of  250  feet  and  separates  Todos  os  Santos  Bay 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  On  account  of  the  tremendous  increase  in 
population  during  the  last  three  decades  the  city  has  outgrown  its 
origrinal  bay-level  site  and  to-day  extends  well  over  higher  levels. 
Ijower  and  upper  sections  of  the  city  are  connected  by  elevators  and 
ramped  roads,  the  distance  between  the  two  levels  being  approxi¬ 
mately  197  feet.  Thus  the  peculiar  topography  of  Bahia  has  been 
responsible  for  the  addition  of  the  elevator  to  the  electric  cars,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and  motor  trucks  which  solve  the  transportation  problem  in 
other  Brazilian  cities. 

The  lower  city,  with  its  docks,  w’arehouses,  banks,  and  business 
houses,  is  the  commercial  and  industrial  section  of  Bahia.  Fine 
residences,  schools,  theaters,  churches,  parks,  and  modern  streets 
characterize  the  upper  city.  For  many  years,  due  to  its  central  loca¬ 
tion,  the  Lacerda  elevator  carried  most  of  the  passengers  traveling 
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between  the  business  and  residential  sections.  However,  in  recent 
years  the  company  in  charge  of  the  elevator  service  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  its  facilities  in  order  to  meet  the  traffic  demands  and 
contracts  were  let  for  the  construction  of  a  graceful  cement  tower  in 
which  two  powerful  elevators  of  the  fast  type  used  in  New  York’s 
skyscrapers  were  to  be  installed.  The  construction  of  the  tower 
began  early  in  1929  and  the  citizens  of  Bahia  watched  with  interest 
the  progress  of  the  works.  When  the  tower  was  finished  and  the  ele¬ 
vators  installed,  an  impressive  inaugural  ceremony  was  held  on  New 


Year’s  Day  before  the  service  was  opened  to  the  public.  The  governor 
of  the  State,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  other  officials  spoke  before  a 
large  audience  invited  for  the  purpose.  Later  the  guests  of  the 
company  were  escorted  to  the  elevators  and  carried  from  one  level  of 
the  city  to  the  other.  The  speed,  safety,  and  comfort  which  character¬ 
ize  the  elevators  has  made  them  popular  among  the  people  of  Bahia. 
{Revista  das  Estradas  de  Ferro,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  15,  1930.) 

CHILE 

Institute  of  Banking. — An  Institute  of  Banking,  similar  to  those 
already  established  in  other  countries,  notably  England  and  the 
104947— 30— Bull.  5 - 6 


ELEV.\TOR  TOWER, 
,  BK,\ZIL 

This  new  elevator,  com¬ 
pleted  January  1,  1930, 
will  greatly  facilitate 
passenger  traffic  be¬ 
tween  the  lower  and 
upper  levels  of  the  city. 
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United  States,  has  been  organized  by  the  banks  of  Santiago.  Its 
object  is  to  give  bank  employees  scientific  training  that  will  fit  them 
to  fill  higher  positions.  Classes  and  lectures  began  April  1,  1930. 
{Monthly  Bulletin  2Ji,  Banco  Central  de  Chile,  Santiago,  and  El 
Mercurio,  Santiago,  January  8,  1930.) 

Railroad  University. — After  having  been  closed  for  two  years, 
the  Popular  Railroad  University  reopened  March  15,  1930,  with  due 
authorization  of  the  General  Bureau  of  State  Railroads.  The  aim 
of  the  university  is  the  preparation  of  railroad  employees  to  fill  their 
positions  intelligently.  The  courses  are  open  to  all  employees  of  the 
State  Railroads  18  years  old  or  over  who  have  had  a  primary  educa¬ 
tion.  Classes  are  free,  and  will  he  held  outside  shop  and  office  hours. 
Certificates  issued  by  the  school  will  he  recognized  by  the  railroad. 
{El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  January  26  and  February  2,  1930.) 

Pan  American  Railway. — Ing.  Juan  A.  Briano,  of  Argentina,  and 
Ing.  Santiago  Marin  Vicuna,  of  Chile,  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Railway  Committee,  have  been  appointed  members  of  a  special  sub¬ 
committee  to  study  the  future  work  of  the  committee,  in  view  of  the 
resolution  on  the  Pan  American  Railway  adopted  at  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States.  As  a  preliminary,  Senores 
Briano  and  Marin  Vicuna  have  communicated  with  engineers  in  a 
number  of  the  Pan  American  countries  requesting  advice  and  sug¬ 
gestions  relative  to  a  future  program  of  activity. 

At  the  Third  South  American  Railroad  Congress,  held  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  last  December,  a  resolution  on  the  Pan  American  Railway 
was  adopted,  reading  as  follows: 

The  Third  Stnith  American  Railroad  Congress  resolves  to  urge  the  Permanent 
Committee  of  the  Pan  American  Railroad  to  continue  the  negotiations  it  has 
been  conducting  for  the  construction  of  the  Pan  .American  Railroatl,  in  orfler 
that  the  nations  of  America  may  Ik?  closely  linked  as  soon  as  possible. 

Direct  radiotelegraphic  communication  between  Chile  and 
THE  United  States. — The  opening  of  direct  radiotelegraphic  com¬ 
munication  between  the  United  States  and  Chile  on  Fehruar\’  3,  1930, 
was  marked  by  an  interchange  of  messages  between  Presidents  Herbert 
Hoover  and  Carlos  Ibanez,  and  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  P. 
Cotton  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Manuel  Barros  Castanon. 
(Release  from  the  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

COLOMBIA 

Loans. — The  value  of  long-time  foreign  loans  contracted  up  to 
December  31,  1929,  by  the  national,  departmental,  and  municipal 
governments  and  the  hanks  of  Colombia,  with  the  balance  due  on  the 
same  date,  was  as  follows: 
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1 

I.oans  contracteil  i 

Baiance  due  Dec.  31,  1929 

Value  in 
foreign 
money 

Value  in 
Colombian 
pesos 

Total  in 
Colombian 
pesos 

Foreign 

money 

Colombian 

pesos 

The  Nation: 

In  English  money . 

es,  277, 538. 00 

26,  387, 690.  00 

£1,920,841.00 

9, 604. 2a5. 00 

In  U.  S.  money . 

$00. 44.5. 307. 00 

62,  .560. 892.  74 

88, 948.  .582.  74 

$,'W.  63S,  000.  00 

60, 690, 330. 00 

Department': 

.\ntioquia . 

$32, 3.50. 000. 00 

33. 482, 2.50. 00 

$30,  .561, 940. 00 

31, 631, 607. 90 

Caldas.. . 

$10.  200, 000. 00 

10.  .5.57, 000. 00 

$9, 235.  .500. 00 

9,  .558, 742. 50 

Cundinamarca . 

$12  000. 000. 00 

12,  420. 000. 00 

$11,814,000.00 

IZ  227, 490. 00 

Santander . 

$2, 000. 000. 00 

2, 070, 000. 00 

$1, 946, 500. 00 

Z  014, 627.  .50 

Tolima . 

$2,  .500, 000. 00 

Z  587,  .500. 00 

$Z  353,  .500.  00 

Z  43.5, 872.  .50 

Valle . 

Municipalities: 

$8.  .500, 000. 00 

8, 797,  .500.  no 

69. 914.  ^'^0.  00 

$8. 036.  ,500. 00 

8, 317. 777.  .50 

Bogota . 

$8,  700, 000. 00 
$2,000,000.00 
$2, 63.5, 000.  00 
$12. 000, 000.  00 

9, 004. 500. 00 
2.070  000.00 
2. 727. 22.5. 00 
iZ  420.  non.  00 

$7. 693.  .500. 00 
$  1.. 58.5, 000.  (X) 
$2. 470.  (XXI.  no 
$11, 543,  .500. 00 

7.962,77Z.50 
1, 640.  47.5.  (X) 
Z  .5.56, 4.50.  (X) 
11, 938,  207.  .50 

Cali . 

Banks: 

26,  Z21. 725.  (X) 

.Agricultural  Mortgage 

$16.  000, 000.  00 

16.  .560, 000.  00 
6, 000.  000. 00 

3  1.56,  7.50.  no 

$14. 648, 000.  00 
£1, 19Z.500.00 
$2,871,000.00 

15, 160.  6»^.  00 

Do . 

£1,200,000.00 

5, 962  ,500. 00 
2.  971, 48,5.  00 

Bank  of  Colombia . 

Mortgage  Bank  of 

$3.  a50. 000.  00 

$6, 000. 000. 00 
£2, 200. 000.  00 

6. 210, 000.  00 

1 1, 000.  000.  00 

$5, 642.  .500.  00 
£2. 166, 900. 00 

.5, 839, 987.  .50 
10, 834,  .500.  no 

Do . 

Mortgage  Bank  of  Co- 

$13  064, 000. 00 

13.  .521.  240.  00 

$12,031,000.00 

12,4,52,085.00 

.56,447,990.00 

241,  .'>32, 547. 74 

21.3,  799.  79.5.  40 
217, 034, 6‘29. 00 

Paid  fntm  June  30,  1929,  to 

. 

Dec.  31,  1929 . 

1  3. 2:i4, 833. 60 

1 

1 . 

(Revista  del  Banco  de  la  Repiiblica,  Bogota,  January,  1930.) 


National  revenue. — National  revenue  collections  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year  1929  were  39,099,235.44  pesos.  This  brought 
the  total  for  the  year  to  75,000,000  pesos,  a  sum  which  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  1928,  when  74,345,000  pesos  were  collected. 
{Rei'ista  del  Banco  de  la  Republica,  Bogota,  January,  1930.) 

Bananas,  petroleum,  and  coffee. — Exports  of  bananas  through 
the  port  of  Santa  Marta  in  1929  reached  a  total  of  11,202,543  stems, 
weighing  233,457,622  kilograms  (1  kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds)  and 
valued  at  8,988,996  pesos.  During  1928,  10,221,426  stems,  weighing 
230,367,577  kilograms  and  valued  at  8,884,862  pesos,  were  ex¬ 
ported. 

The  production  of  petroleum  in  Colombia  from  1922  to  1929,  in- 


elusive,  was  as  follows : 

1922 _ 

Barrel'  ' 

..  322,786 

1926 . . 

Barrels 

_  6,  443,  527 

1923 . 

424,870 

1927 . . 

. .  15,760,797 

1924 . . . 

447,  744 

1928 . . 

. .  20,000,000 

1925 . . . 

..  1,006,  708 

1  1929.. . . 

. .  20,294,925 
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Coffee  shipped  to  the  ports  during  1929  reached  u  total  of  2,863,171 
hags  of  60  kilograms  each;  shipments  during  1928  had  amounted  to 
2,795,111  bags.  (Rerista  del  Banco  de  la  Republica,  Bogota,  January, 
1930.) 

ECUADOR 

National  budget. — The  Council  of  State,  by  a  decree  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  on  December  20,  1929,  has  fi.xed  the 
national  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1930  as  follows* 


ORDINARY  RECEIPTS 

Income  from  national  property _ 

National  services _ 

Direct  and  indirect  taxes _ _ _ 

Miscellaneous  income _ 


Sucres 

3,  171,  770.  00 
3,  112,  230.00 
55,  487,  020.  00 
2,  266,  180.  00 


Total . . . . . .  64,  037,  200.  00 

ORDINARY  EXPENDITURES 

Legislative  power _  375,  180.  00 

Judicial  power _ _ _ _ _ _ _  927,  340.  00 

Presidency  of  the  Republic _  148,  560.  00 

Government,  police,  and  justice _  19,  647,  022.  28 

Foreign  affairs _  1,  923,  193.  30 

Public  instruction,  One  arts,  etc _ _ 9,  421,  677.  50 

Social  welfare,  labor,  etc _ _  3,  403,  066.  24 

Treasury _ 7,431,486.24 

War,  navy,  and  aviation _  9,  071,  113.  68 

General  and  unforeseen  ex|)enses  and  State  jiensions _ _  3,  669,  600.  00 

Miscellaneous  organizations _  587,  400.  00 

Public  debt _ _ _  6,  150,  816.  76 

Treasury  reserve,  2  per  cent _  1,  280,  744.  00 


Total . . . . . .  64,  037,  200.  00 

{Registro  OJicial,  Quito,  December  24,  1929.) 

Public  debt. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  public  debt  of 
Ecuador  as  of  January  2,  1930: 


<  triKinal  is.sue 

Amount  re- 
<leeme<l 

OiitstandinK 

principal 

Interest  in 
arrears 

Total  debt 

Annual 
service  on 
oriKinal 
issue 

External  debt. 
Internal  debt.. 

Sucre! 

71. 308. 220. 00 
13, 135, 833.  28 

Sucres 
4.099,801.90 
1, 186, 204. 40 

Sucres 

67,208,418. 10 
11,949,628.88 

Sucres 

43. 614, 421. 60 

Sucres 

110,822.839.70 

11,949,628.88 

Sucres 

4,698,121.10 

I.252,6ia67 

Total... 

84, 444.a53.28 

.5. 286. 006.  30 

79, 1.58, 046. 98 

4.3,614,421.60 

122,772,468.58 

5,«50,731.77 

_ 

In  the  national  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1930  (see  above)  the  follow¬ 
ing  provisions  were  made  for  the  service  of  the  public  debt: 
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EXTERNAL  DEBT 

Interest  and  amortization  of  the  first-mortgage  bonds  of  the  Sucres 

Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railway  Co _  3,  242,  400.  00 

Interest  and  amortization  of  the  salt  certificates _  430,  020.  00 

Interest  and  amortization  of  the  Condor  bonds _  94,  775.  09 

Interest  and  amortization  of  the  bonds  of  the  $2,000,000  loan  of 
the  Swedish  Match  Co _  931,  004.  00 

Total . . . . .  4,  698,  199.  09 

INTERNAL  DEBT 

Interest  and  amortization  of  the  debt  to  the  Central  Bank  of 

Ecuador _  1,  082,  903.  07 

Extraordinary  amortization  of  the  debt  to  the  Central  Bank  of 

Ecuador _  200,  000.  (X) 

Service  of  the  internal  consolidated  debt _  169,  714.  00 

Total . . . .  1,452,617.67 


(El  Ecuador  Comercial,  Quito,  January,  1930;  Regislro  Oficial,  Quito,  Decemljer 
24,  1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

Establishment  of  a  National  Mortgage  Bank.- — By  virtue  of 
Decree  No.  1040  issued  December  4,  1929,  the  Executive  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  National  Mortgage  Bank  of  Guatemala.  The  main  purpose 
of  this  institution  will  be  to  issue  long-term  loans  on  mortgages, 
refunded  by  periodic  payments  including  interest  and  amortization. 
The  head  office  will  be  located  in  Guatemala  City ;  branch  offices  and 
agencies  will  be  opened  in  other  places  designated  by  the  board  of 
directors.  The  initial  capital  of  this  institution  will  be  1,500,000 
quetzales,  together  with  500,000  quetzales  more  as  the  initial  reserve 
fund.  According  to  the  decree  cited,  the  bank  shall  begin  operations 
as  soon  as  the  Government  deposits  the  sum  of  1,000,000  quetzales, 
and  shall  be  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  five  directors 
and  five  alternates.  One  of  the  directors  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  tw'o  selected  from  a  list  of  10  submitted  by 
the  Confederation  of  Agricultural  Associations,  one  chosen  from  a  list 
prepared  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  other  from  a  list 
submitted  by  the  Association  of  Guatemalan  Manufacturers.  (Diario 
de  Centro  America,  Guatemala  City,  December  6,  1929.) 

Branch  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. — See  page 
488. 

HAITI 


Tourist  travel  and  new  communications. — The  net  tonnage  of 
ocean-going  vessels  entering  and  clearing  Haitian  ports  increased  in 
1928-29  as  against  the  preceding  year.  This  was  attributable  mainly 
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to  the  larger  number  of  tt  urist  ships  of  heavy  tonnage  which  visited 
Haiti.  In  point  of  fact,  prior  to  the  last  fiscal  year,  comparatively 
few’  tourist  ships  had  included  Haiti  in  their  itineraries.  During  the 
year  an  American  steamship  line  instituted  a  regular  passenger  service 
between  Haiti  and  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  the  Pan  American  Airways 
(Inc.)  established  an  air  service  providing  passenger  and  mail  accom-  1 
modations  between  Port  au  Prince,  Cuban  points,  Miami,  Florida, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Development  of  air 
lines  through  the  West  Indies  and  on  to  South  America  finds  Haiti  in 
an  enviable  position  due  to  central  geographical  location  and  security  | 
from  hurricanes.  Plans  for  the  construction  in  the  near  future  of  a 
large  modern  airport  at  Port  au  Prince  are  under  consideration, 
although  jiresent  facilities  are  adequate  for  immediate  traffic.  {Eighth 
Aimual  Report  of  the  American  High  Commissioner,  Port  au  Prince.) 

HONDURAS 

The  national  debt. — Through  the  kindness  of  His  E.xcellency  the 
Minister  of  Honduras,  Dr.  Ernesto  Argueta,  the  Bulletin  has  | 
received  a  copy  of  the  first  number  of  a  new  monthly  magazine,  = 
Honduras  Comercial.  Among  other  interesting  articles,  it  contains 
a  timely  discussion  of  the  national  debt,  both  internal  and  external,  » 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  arrangements  in  force  for  the  ainorti-  L 
zation  of  the  latter.  According  to  figures  from  the  Revenue  Bureau,  I 
the  external  debt  was  amortized  during  the  economic  year  1928-29 
as  follows: 

Balance  outstanding  July  31,  1928 _ $11,  200,  000.  00 

Payment  of  the  fourth  semiannual  installment _ $198,  854.  26 

Payment  of  the  fifth  semiannual  installment _  198,  854.  26 

-  397,  708.  52 

Balance  July  30,  1929 _  10,  802,  291.  48  ^ 

r 

Other  phases  of  this  part  of  the  national  finances  w’ill  be  studied 
in  a  later  number.  {Honduras  Comercial,  Tegucigalpa,  December, 
1929.)  1 

Foreign  trade  of  Honduras  in  1928-29. — Official  statistics  of 
Honduras’  foreign  trade  during  the  fiscal  year  1928-29  show'  that 
exports  were  valued  at  $24,569,165  and  imports  at  $14,860,931,  leaving 
a  trade  balance  of  $9,708,234  in  favor  of  the  Republic.  Compared 
with  the  figures  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  1927-28,  imports  and 
exports  show  an  increase  of  $2,287,336  and  $1,426,427,  respectively, 
or  an  increase  of  $3,713,763  in  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  p 
The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  and  e.xports  by  ■ 
classes  during  the  fiscal  year  1928-29  as  compared  with  the  year 
1927-28: 
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Classes 

Imports  (  ] 

Exports 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1927-28  j 

1928-29 

Livestock _ 

$71,  159 

$66,  897 

$100,  575 

$207,  458 

Foodstuffs  and  lieverages. 

2,  182,  257 

2,  694,  682 

21,308,424 

22,  298,  022 

Raw  materials _ 

j  1,  954,  344 

2,  090,  997 

411,  176  1 

421,  462 

Manufactured  i)roducts.. 

8,  358,  835 

10,  008,  355 

50,  053 

148,  367 

Gold  and  silver  bullion 

! 

7,000  1 

1,  272,  510 

1  1,  493,  856 

Total . . . 

12,  573,  595 

14,  860,  931 

23,  142,  738 

1  24,  569,  165 

Of  the  total  imports  for  the  year  1928-29  the  United  States  sup¬ 
plied  $11,563,364;  the  United  Kingdom,  $824,598;  Germany,  $631,520; 
Curasao,  $450,576;  and  France,  $295,579.  The  share  of  the  United 
States  in  the  export  trade  of  the  Republic  during  the  year  1928-29 
was  $18,273,189;  of  Germany,  $2,947,246;  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
$1,978,784;  of  Holland,  $283,880;  and  of  France,  $60,143.  (Com¬ 
piled  from  reports  of  the  General  Bureau  of  Revenue,  Accounts  and 
Commercial  Statistics  published  in  Honduras  Comercial,  Tegucigalpa, 
December,  1929,  and  the  Boletln  de  la  Camara  de  Comercio,  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa,  January-April,  1929;  May-August,  1929.) 

Government  Printing  Office. — The  Government  Printing  Office 
has  recently  been  reorganized  and  fitted  with  some  much-needed 
equipment.  Since  this  establishment  does  private  as  well  as  Govern¬ 
ment  work,  it  is  important  that  it  have  the  machinery  to  perform  a 
wide  variety  of  operations,  for  the  income  during  1928  for  nonofficial 
orders  totalled  10,026.34  pesos.  Figures  for  that  year  are  as  follows: 


Kind  of  work  Pieces  Value  in  jjesos 


Printing:  ’ 

Official _  13,  448,  676  33,  081.  85 

Nonofficial _ 780,019  7,520.09 

Lithography:  ! 

Official _ 7,328,030  19,056.11 

Nonofficial _ _ _ 35,999  340.35 

Photogravure:  i 

Official _ I  565  4, 429. 56 

Nonofficial _  236  1, 866. 40 

Rinding:  | 

Official _  56,  860  2,  561.  46 

Nonofficial _  11,  169  j  299.  50 


Total _ j  21,  661,  554  !  69,  155.  32 


{Honduras  Comercial,  Tegucigalpa,  December,  1929.) 
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Wireless  stations. — There  are  six  wireless  stations  in  Honduras, 
all  belonging  to  foreign  companies;  these  are  established  at  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  La  Ceiba,  Tela,  Puerto  Cortes,  Puerto  Castilla,  and  Las  Islas 
del  Cisne.  Radio  service  is  given  the  nation  by  the  Tropical  Radio 
Telegraph  Co.,  in  accordance  with  a  convention  signed  in  1921. 
{Boletin  de  la  Cdmara  de  Comercio,  Tegucigalpa,  May-August,  1929.) 

Savings  banks. — There  are  five  savings  banks  in  Honduras: 
El  Ahorro  Hondureno  (The  Honduran  Savings  Bank),  an  incorporated 
company;  El  Tesoro  Fraternal  (Brotherhood  Treasury)  and  La 
Liga  Nacional  de  Empleados  en  el  Comercio  (National  League  of 
Commercial  Employees),  both  cooperative  institutions;  El  Ahorro 
Escolar  Hondureno  (Honduran  School  Savings  Fund),  a  Government 
institution  in  which  all  elementary-school  children  deposit  at  least 
0.02  peso  a  week;  and  La  Frension  Hondurena,  a  recently  estab¬ 
lished  institution.  Besides  these,  the  commercial  bank  El  Atldntida 
has  a  savings  department  in  its  main  office,  run  on  similar  lines. 
The  purpose  of  the  School  Savings  Fund  is  not  that  of  an  ordinary 
savings  bank;  the  money  is  used,  among  other  things,  to  provide 
milk  for  undernourished  children,  pay  for  school  uniforms  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  supply  medical  attention  to  poor  children  when 
necessary.  {Boletin  de  la  Cdmara  de  Comercio,  Tegucigalpa,  May- 
August,  1929.) 

MEXICO 

Government  balance. — According  to  information  given  out  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  total  cash  balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
Government  on  December  31,  1929,  deposited  in  the  Treasury,  the 
Bank  of  Mexico,  customhouses,  and  other  Federal  offices  throughout 
the  Republic,  was  17,895,235  pesos. 

Compared  with  the  balance  at  the  end  of  1928,  that  of  1929  is  as 
follows: 


Place  deposited  j 

Balance  in  1928 

Balance  in  1929 

Federal  Treasury _ j 

Pesos 

360,  701.  87 

Pesos 

3,  754,  470.  00 
5,  758,  444.  00 

2,  601,  756.  00 

3,  459,  543.  00 
2,  321,  022.  00 

Bank  of  Mexico _ | 

Consulates _ 

775,  428.  80 
1,  451,  241.  94 
1,  808,  271.  68 

Postal  and  telegraph  offices _ 

Customhouses  and  other  Federal  offices . 

Total _ 

4,  395,  644.  29 

;  17,  895,  235.  00 

The  current  expenses  of  the  present  year  will  not  affect  this  balance 
since  they  are  covered  by  appropriations  in  the  budget  provided  for 
by  corresponding  receipts.  {El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  January 
16,  1930.) 
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Insurance  statistics. — The  Bureau  of  Insurance  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor  recently  published  the 
following  information  on  the  general  movement  of  insurance  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1 929 : 

Ten  life-insurance  companies  were  operating  in  Mexico  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1929.  Premiums  collected  amounted  to  4,799,332.16  pesos.  On 
December  31,  1928,  28,871  policies,  representing  insurance  to  the  amount  of 
156,816,519.55  pesos,  were  in  force.  Deducting  policies  canceled  or  reduced 
during  the  first  half  of  1929,  there  were  in  force  on  June  30,  1929,  30,743  policies 
with  a  value  of  173,095,247.04  pesos. 

During  the  six-month  period  37,326.85  pesos  were  paid  in  premiums  on 
accident  and  health  insurance.  Policies  in  force  on  December  31,  1928,  num- 
l)ered  508  and  covered  6,572,100  |)esos  insurance.  During  the  following  months 
until  June  30,  1929,  456  policies  with  a  value  of  2,371,744  pesos  were  issued;  248 
policies,  covering  2,228,170  pesos  of  insurance,  were  renewed  or  increased,  and 
341  policies,  representing  3,249,670  pesos  of  insurance,  were  canceled  or  reduced. 
The  total  amount  of  insurance  issued,  therefore,  represented  a  value  of  4,599,914 
1)0808,  leaving  in  force  on  June  30,  1929,  871  policies  w  ith  a  net  value  of  7,922,344 
pesos,  the  increase  being  363  policies,  totaling  1,350,244  pesos  in  value. 

Fire-insurance  policies  in  force  on  December  31,  1928,  numbered  27,581, 
covering  risks  to  the  amount  of  1,017,504,443.36  pesos.  Premiums  paid  during 
the  six-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1929,  totaled  3,498,215.68 
pesos;  4,610  policies,  covering  119,165,836.45  pesos  in  insurance,  were  renewed, 
15,812  policies,  representing  548,517,582.51  pesos  insurance,  canceled,  and 
11,831  new  policies,  covering  insurance  to  the  amount  of  422,864,492.71  pesos, 
issued.  The  amount  of  insurance  totaled  542,030,329.16  pesos  in  value,  this 
figure  including  9,933,636.13  pesos,  the  value  of  47  policies  w’hich  were  renewed 
after  having  been  allowed  to  lapse. 

Premiums  for  maritime  and  transportation  insurance  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1929  totaled  1,025,371.59  pesos,  and  the  amount  of  insurance  issued 
was  296,150,071.61  pesos.  Five  hundred  and  ninety-six  disasters  occurred 
during  that  time  for  which  the  company  paid  501,487.65  pesos. 

Insurance  to  the  amount  of  57,450  pesos  was  issued  on  baggage  during  the 
period  under  discussion.  Premiums  collected  for  this  service  totaled  820.43 
pesos.  {El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  January  15,  1930.) 

First  National  Congress  of  City  Planning. — Convoked  by  the 
Department  of  Communications  and  Public  Works,  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  of  City  Planning  was  held  in  Mexico  City  from 
January  20  to  25,  1930.  More  than  300  delegates,  representing  the 
various  Government  departments.  State  and  municipal  governments, 
and  scientific  societies  throughout  the  Republic,  were  in  attendance. 
The  sessions  as  a  whole  were  given  over  to  discussions  of  city  planning 
but  trips  about  the  city  and  to  near-by  points  of  interest,  together  with 
various  social  events,  also  found  a  place  in  the  program  of  the 
Congress. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  January  27,  1930,  just  after  the 
Congress  had  closed,  a  legislative  decree  was  issued  providing  that  the 
President  draft  a  national  law  for  city  planning  and  present  it  to 
Congress  for  consideration  within  the  following  six  months.  {El 
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Universal,  Mexico  City,  January  14,  19,  22-26,  and  28,  1930;  Diario 
OAcial,  Mexico  City,  January  27,  1930.) 

Aid  for  industrial  arts  and  small  industries. — Among  the 
appropriations  authorized  for  the  Department  of  Industry  and 
Commerce  during  the  year  1930  are  several  for  the  development  and 
promotion  of  industrial  and  popular  arts.  These  include  a  sum  of 
26,827  pesos  for  the  creation  of  a  mixed  commission  to  study  the 
problems  of  small  as  well  as  large  industries;  and  200,000  pesos  for 
the  encouragement  of  popular  arts  and  the  carrying  on  of  industrial 
experimentation.  In  pursuance  of  the  last-mentioned  purposes,  the 
department  will  establish  an  exhibit  of  industrial  arts  and  crafts  in 
the  former  La  Merced  convent  in  Mexico  City,  and  aid  craftsmen 
throughout  the  Republic  by  purchasing  their  work  for  subsequent 
sale  in  Mexico  City  or  abroad.  (El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  January 
7,  1930.) 

Progress  on  irrigation  projects. — See  page  496. 

NICARAGUA 

Balance  of  the  National  Bank. — The  balance  shown  by  the 
National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1929-30 
amounts  to  more  than  1,130,013  cordobas,  some  receipts  in  addition 
to  this  sum  still  being  due  when  the  statement  was  given  out.  This 
figure  shows  a  noticeable  increase  over  that  for  any  other  year, 
since  the  largest  previous  surplus  was  707,000  cordobas  in  1920. 
(El  Comercio,  Managua,  January  14,  1930.) 

Highways. — It  is  planned  to  begin  in  the  month  of  May  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  highway  which  will  connect  the  interior  of  the  Republic 
with  the  Atlantic  coast.  This  road  will  start  at  Tipitapa  and  will 
pass  through  Boaco  and  other  important  towns,  reaching  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  at  Ciudad  Rama.  For  some  time  funds  have  been  set 
aside  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  work,  the  sum  in  hand  amounting 
to  more  than  13,000  cordobas.  The  duties  on  the  exportation  of 
bananas  from  the  Atlantic  coast  will  be  used  e.xclusively  for  the 
construction  of  the  road. 

Last  December  the  road  connecting  the  cities  of  San  Marcos, 
Masatepe,  and  Masaya  was  officially  opened  to  traffic.  (El  Comercio, 
Managua,  December  22  and  24,  1929,  and  February  5,  1930.) 

Paving  of  Managua. — At  the  end  of  January  of  the  current  year 
the  paving  of  the  streets  of  Managua  again  started.  Worn-out 
paving  is  being  replaced  and  unpaved  sections  near  asphalted  streets 
are  being  surfaced  for  the  first  time.  Sewer  connections  are  being 
made  to  houses  and  other  buildings.  (El  Comercio,  Managua, 
January  19,  1930.) 
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PANAMA 

Public  works  in  Panama  City. — The  engineers  in  charge  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  water  mains  from  Panama  City  to  Matias  Hernandez 
have  announced  that  through  careful  expenditures  the  cost  of  the 
works  now  in  progress  has  been  reduced  to  $60,000  instead  of  $90,000 
as  originally  estimated.  It  has  been  decided  to  use  the  surplus  in 
extending  the  water  services  farther  out  than  was  originally  intended 
in  order  to  reach  the  town  of  Juan  Diaz,  about  7  miles  from  Panama 
City,  in  one  direction,  and  that  of  San  Francisco  de  la  Caleta  in  the 
other. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  $30,000  surplus  from  the  proceeds  of  water  rates  was 
available  for  the  paving,  widening,  and  extension  of  certain  streets 
in  Panama  City.  The  resumption  by  the  Government  of  Panama  of 
its  street-improvement  campaign  is  considered  of  great  importance, 
since  the  streets  to  be  improved  will  provide  excellent  means  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  relieve  traffic  congestion, 
and  provide  ample  parking  spaces.  The  street-improvement  work 
will  be  carried  out,  according  to  treaty  arrangements,  by  the  munici¬ 
pal  engineering  division  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Baraza  fdl,  a  construction  enterprise  which  has  been  under¬ 
taken  under  varying  conditions  several  times  during  the  last  14  years, 
has  been  recently  finished,  over  a  million  cubic  yards  of  material 
having  been  pumped  by  dredges  in  order  to  reclaim  the  area  back  of 
a  sea  wall  more  than  4,000  feet  long  at  Panama  City.  A  boulevard 
is  to  be  built  along  the  sea,  connecting  with  highways  in  Balboa  and 
lower  Central  Avenue  in  Panama  City,  as  well  as  an  additional  street 
through  the  center  of  the  area  and  lateral  avenues  connecting  with 
these.  The  total  cost  of  the  undertaking,  including  streets,  sewers, 
and  drains  necessary  to  make  the  area  a  first-class  modern  subdivision, 
is  calculated  at  about  half  a  million  dollars.  {Star  and  Herald, 
Panama,  December  10,  25,  1929;  January  1,  1930.) 

PARAGUAY 

Internal  revenue. — The  total  amount  of  internal  revenue  col¬ 
lected  in  Paraguay  during  1929  was  7,164.87  pesos  gold  and  88,390,- 
522.42  pesos  paper,  in  comparison  with  7,046.39  pesos  gold  and 
70,471,473.28  pesos  paper  collected  during  1928,  an  increase  during 
1929  of  118.48  pesos  gold  and  17,919,049.14  pesos  paper.  {El  Diario, 
Asuncion,  January  3,  1930.) 

Budget  of  the  municipality  of  Asuncion. — In  comformity  with 
Law  No.  915,  President  Guggiari  issued  a  decree  on  December  10, 
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1929,  by  virtue  of  which  the  following  general  budget  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  is  fixed  for  the  capital  for  the  year  1930: 

RECEIPTS 


Source:  Pesos  paper 

Commercial  and  industrial  licenses _  6,  400,  000 

Tax  for  light  and  street  cleaning _  3,  100,  000 

Tax  on  markets _  1,  700,  000 

Percentage  from  street-car  companies _  620,  000 

Tax  on  rolling  stock _  400,  000 

Registration  of  trade-marks _  160,  000 

Professional  licenses . . . . .  220,  000 

Various  sources _  4,  483,  500 

Total . . . . . . .  16,073,500 


EXPENDITURES 


Destination: 

Municipal  council _ _ _ _ _  351,  800 

Executive  Department,  Treasury,  Comptroller’s  Office,  and 

Bureau  of  Social  Welfare _  3,  396,  810 

Bureau  of  Public  Works,  Bureau  of  Public  Health,  and  Traffic 

Bureau _  12,  324,  890 


Total... . . . . . .  16,073,500 

{Diario  Oficial,  Asuncion,  December  12,  1929.) 

Highw  ays  and  bridges. — The  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Public  Works  states  that  the  plans  for  construction  work  during  1930 
have  been  worked  out  and  include  the  completion  of  all  bridges  and 
culverts  on  the  San  Lorenzo-Itaugua,  the  Ita-Paraguari,  and  Villar- 
rica-Colonia  Independencia  roads  at  a  total  cost  of  1,686,639  pesos 
paper.  The  construction  of  the  first  will  involve  the  building  of  sL\ 
bridges,  tbeir  spans  measuring  a  total  of  90  meters  (meter  equals  3.28 
feet)  in  length;  the  second,  two  bridges  with  spans  measuring  27 
meters,  and  the  third  with  three  bridges,  their  spans  measuring  36 
meters.  Besides  the  three  above-mentioned  trunk  roads,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Public  Works  has  under  consideration  various 
projects  requested  by  the  various  municipalities  of  the  country  and 
will  probably  undertake  additional  construction  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  (El  Diario,  Asuncion,  December  30,  1929.) 

Extension  of  telephone  service. — The  telephone  service  of 
Paraguay  was  recently  greatly  extended  when  long-distance  service 
was  put  into  operation  by  the  International  Telephone  Co.  on  two 
lines  from  Asuncion  to  Villarrica  and  San  Lorenzo  del  Campo  Grande, 
respectively.  (El  Diario,  Asuncion,  December  31 , 1 929,  and  Januarj’ 
27,  1930.) 
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PERU 

Budget  for  1 930. — On  December  30, 1 929,  President  Legina  signed 
Law  No.  6652  passed  by  the  National  Congress  in  approval  of  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1930.  This  law  estimates  the  receipts  at 
14,098,719  Peruvian  pounds,  and  distributes  the  expenditures,  which 
are  fixed  at  a  similar  sum,  in  the  following  manner: 

Expenditures 


Destination 


Peruvian 

pounds 


Legislative  power: 

Senate . . .  83,  (MM) 

Chamber  of  Deputies _ _  2,59,  398 


Regional  legislatures _ 

Ministry  of  the  Interior _ 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Ministry  of  .Justice _ 

Ministry  of  Finance . 

Ministry  of  War _ 

Ministry  of  Marine _ 

Ministry  of  Promotion _ 


342,  398 
20,  700 
2,  200,  862 
334,  951 
1,  969,  128 
5,  309,  201 
1,  625,  368 
823,  596 
1,472,  515 


Total 


j  14,  098,  719 


(El  Peruana,  Lima,  February  3.  1930.) 

National  Savings  Bank. — The  statutes  of  the  National  Savings 
Bank,  created  by  a  decree  of  July  31,  1929,  were  approved  by  Law 
No.  6653,  passed  by  Congress  December  30,  1929,  and  signed  by  the 
President,  January  2,  1930.  The  main  office  of  the  National  Savings 
Bank  is  in  the  capital;  however,  branch  offices  and  agencies  may  be 
established  in  other  cities  of  the  Republic  when  its  board  of  directors 
so  approves.  The  initial  capital  is  1,500,000  Peruvian  pounds,  con¬ 
tributed  entirely  by  the  Government,  which  assumes  the  unrestricted 
responsibility  for  all  operations  which  may  be  effected  by  the  bank. 
The  primary  object  for  its  creation  was  to  provide  a  place  where  the 
public  might  deposit  its  savings,  in  conformity  with  Laws  Nos.  5854 
and  6161.  The  administration  of  the  National  Savings  Bank  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  Peru,  none 
of  whom  shall  be  a  debtor  of  the  former  institution.  {El  Peruano, 
Lima,  February  5  and  10,  1930.) 

Specification  of  values  in  national  currency. — See  page  490. 

Government  acquires  wharf  and  dock  at  Callao. — By  virtue 
of  Resolution  No.  6680,  the  National  Congress  of  Peru  approved  the 
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contract  celebrated  by  the  Government  with  the  Cerro  de  Pasco 
Copper  Corporation  for  the  acquisition  of  the  wharf  and  dock  in  the 
])ort  of  Callao,  together  with  all  the  maritime  and  terrestrial  equip¬ 
ment  now  being  used  in  the  service  of  the  port.  To  this  end  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco  Corporation  will  loan  the  Government  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  at  0  per  cent  interest,  payable  in  quarterly  install¬ 
ments  and  free  from  taxes  of  any  nature.  Of  this  sum,  $1,700,000 
will  he  used  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  and  equipment  and 
$300,000  in  the  acquisition  of  new  equipment  and  improvements  to 
the  dock.  (M  Peruano,  Lima,  January  29,  1930.) 

SALVADOR 

Opening  of  railway  between  Salvador  and  Guatemala.' — 
Official  ceremonies  attending  the  opening  of  the  lines  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Railways  of  Central  America  in  Salvador  with  those  in  Guate¬ 
mala  took  place  on  the  La  Virgen  bridge  at  the  international  boundary 
on  December  28,  1929.  Evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  event  was 
manifested  by  the  presence  of  the  Presidents  of  both  Republics  and 
numerous  other  persons  gathered  to  witness  the  act,  which  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  spirit  of  general  rejoicing. 

The  construction  of  the  International  lines  in  Salvador,  which  to-day 
cross  the  Republic  from  one  end  to  the  other,  was  begun  at  La  Union 
(Cutuco),  April  15,  1910.  Then  by  progressive  stages  the  work 
advanced,  reaching  San  Miguel  by  July  6,  1912;  Zacatecoluca  and 
San  Vicente,  January  19,  1918;  Santo  Domingo,  May  17,  1919; 
Cojutepeque,  April  22,  1920;  San  Salvador,  March  15,  1922;  Santa 
Lucia,  January  16,  1927;  Ahuachapan,  February  27,  1927,  and 
finally,  in  1929,  the  Guatemalan  boundary.  Including  branch  lines, 
a  total  of  459  kilometers  of  track  (kilometer  equals  0.62  of  a  mile) 
was  constructed  and  its  cost  represents  a  sum  equivalent  to  $18,580,- 
095,  of  which  $4,580,095  was  contributed  by  the  Government  in  the 
form  of  subsidies. 

Aside  from  its  importance  as  a  link  in  the  system  of  railways  which 
will  probably  some  day  extend  to  every  country  of  the  American 
continent,  the  stretch  recently  inaugurated  forms  still  another  bond 
of  union  between  two  neighboring  Republics  and  gives  the  Republic 
of  Salvador  direct  communication  with  the  Caribbean  seaboard 
through  Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala,  with  a  consequent  saving  of  time 
for  both  traveler  and  shipper.  {Diario  del  Salvador,  San  Salvador, 
December  29  and  31,  1929;  Diario  Oficial,  San  Salvador,  December 
30,  1929.) 

Permanent  exposition  of  industrial  products. — The  creation 
of  a  permanent  national  industrial  exposition  in  San  Salvador,  in 
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which  all  industrial  concerns,  individual  producers,  and  fanners  have 
been  invited  to  place  exhibits,  was  authorized  by  President  Romero 
Bosque  on  November  18,  1929.  The  Director  of  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  School  will  be  in  charge  of  the  exposition.  (Diario  Oficial,  San 
Salvador,  November  27,  1929.) 

URUGUAY 

Internal  loan. — On  December  11,  1929,  the  National  Congress 
authorized  the  President  to  issue,  in  w'hole  or  part,  a  loan  of  5,000,000 
pesos  at  6  per  cent  interest  and  1  per  cent  accumulative  amortization. 
The  proceeds  of  the  loan  will  be  used  to  liquidate  the  “guaranty  debt  ” 
created  by  law  of  March  24,  1892,  and  increase  the  capital  of  the 
Mortgage  Bank  of  Uruguay  to  5,000,000  pesos,  the  remainder  being 
paid  into  the  reserve  fund  of  this  bank  referred  to  in  the  fifteenth  and 
subsequent  articles  of  a  law  of  October  22,  1915.  The  “guaranty 
debt  ”  to  wbicb  reference  is  made  guaranteed  a  loan  from  the  Popular 
Credit  Bank  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  National  Bank  of  Uruguay, 
assumed  by  the  Mortgage  Bank  according  to  the  terms  of  the  law  of 
March  24,  1892,  which  liquidated  the  National  Bank  and  created  the 
Mortgage  Bank.  {Diario  Oficial,  Montevideo,  December  27,  1929; 
Goyena:  La  Leglslacion  Vigente  de  la  Republica  del  Uruguay,  Monte¬ 
video,  1898,  vol.  2,  p.  759.) 

National  federation  of  industry  and  commerce. — In  a  special 
session  of  the  National  Congress  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  held 
December  11,  1929,  a  project  was  approved  which  provided  for  the 
creation  of  a  national  federation  of  industry  and  commerce,  to  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  organized  trade  and  industrial  bodies, 
associations,  and  cooperative  societies  througbout  the  country’.  In 
general,  the  aims  of  the  federation  will  be  to  afford  ample  and  efficient 
protection  to  industry  and  commerce  as  a  whole.  {La  Manana, 
Montevideo,  December  8  and  12,  1929.) 

VENEZUELA 

Highway'  and  bridge. — On  December  19,  1929,  the  La  Ceiba- 
Betijoque  road  was  opened  to  the  public.  This  highway  is  very 
important,  because  it  offers  a  means  of  communication  between  the 
port  of  Maracaibo  and  several  cities  of  tbe  interior,  including  Beti- 
joque,  Trujillo,  and  Merida.  Moreover,  as  it  connects  with  the 
Transandine  Highway  it  becomes  a  link  between  Caracas  and 
Maracaibo,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  Colombian  frontier.  On 
the  same  date  the  new  steel  bridge  which  spans  the  Guarico  River  was 
also  opened  to  the  public.  This  affords  a  route  between  El  Stmibrero 
and  Calabozo.  {Venezuela  of  Today,  New  York,  January,  1930;  El 
Universal,  Caracas,  December  1,  1929.) 
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ARGENTINA 

Immigration  and  colonization. — The  Museo  Social  Argentina  has 
established  an  Immigration  and  Colonization  Committee  for  the 
special  purpose  of  gathering  the  most  complete  data  possible  about  the 
different  phases  of  this  important  problem.  The  committee,  whose 
chairman  is  Dr.  Tom&s  Amadeo,  President  of  the  Mnseo,  will  inves¬ 
tigate  the  social,  economic,  health,  legislative,  and  administrative 
aspects  of  the  question.  {La  Frensa,  Buenos  Aires,  January  15, 
1930.) 

CUBA 

Seamen’s  Congress. — The  National  Seamen’s  Congress,  at  which 
representatives  from  over  50  organizations  were  present,  met  in 
Habana  January  15  and  16,  1930.  Many  matters  dealing  with  labor 
in  general  were  discussed,  but  the  main  topics  of  the  congress  treated 
the  marine  problems  facing  Cuba  in  her  capacity  as  an  island  nation. 
Among  the  subjects  considered  were:  The  promotion  of  a  Cuban 
merchant  marine;  the  establishment  of  free  ports  and  zones;  changes 
in  the  laws  dealing  with  fishing  regulations  and  marine  accidents; 
and  other  matters  affecting  seamen.  (Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana, 
January  16  and  17,  1930.) 

Population  of  Cuba. — According  to  figures  given  out  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  population  of  Cuba  on  December  31,  1929, 
was  3,607,919,  distributed  as  follows: 


1 

Population  ^ 

Population 

Pinar  del  Rio _ 

304,  275  , 

Oriente _ 

_  894, 380 

Habana _ 

Matanzas _ 

951,  359  1 
349,  578 

'  Immigrants . 

_  82, 531 

Santa  Clara _ 

CainaRuev _ 

764,  072 
261,724 

Total _ 

_  3,  607,  919 

1 

(Dinrio  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  February  10,  1930.) 


PANAMA 

Restriction  of  immigration. — A  quota  of  only  four  Chinese  immi¬ 
grants  has  been  fixed  for  the  j^ear  1930  in  an  Executive  decree  issued 
on  December  31,  1929,  through  the  Department  of  Government. 
Article  12  of  Law  6  of  1928,  which  restricted  the  immigration  of 
certain  aliens  to  Panama,  empowered  the  E.xecutive  to  fix  a  yearly 
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quota  for  Chinese,  Syrians,  Turks,  and  Negroes  whose  language 
of  origin  was  not  Spanish.  Heretofore  a  quota  of  10  immigrants 
yearly  for  each  of  such  races  w’as  fi.xed.  {Star  and  Herald,  Panama, 
January  1,  1930.) 

PARAGUAY 

Vital  statistics. — According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Civil 
Registry,  2,872  births  and  1,476  deaths  w’ere  registered  in  the  city  of 
Asuncion  during  the  year  1929.  The  natural  increase  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  was,  therefore,  1,396.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  January  2,  1920.) 


Vital  statistics  of  Lima. — According  to  information  issued  by  the 
statistical  division  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Lima,  there  were  9,800 
births,  6,517  deaths,  and  1,821  marriages  registered  in  Lima  during 
the  year  1929.  Compared  with  figures  for  the  previous  four  years, 
these  are  as  follows: 


Birt  hs 

1 

Deaths  ! 

Marriages  ! 

Natural 
increase 
of  |)opu- 
lation 

8,  196 

6,  360 

1,423 

1,  836 

8,  427 

5,  747 

1,  479  ! 

2,  680 

9,  295 

5,  501 

1,554 

3,  794 

9,  758 

5,  927 

1,608 

3,  831 

9,  800 

6,  517 

1,821  : 

1 

3,  283 

Of  the  births  reported  during  1929,  4,955  were  boys  and  4,845  were 
girls;  47.62  per  cent  of  these  were  illegitimate.  Deaths  of  children 
under  a  year  of  age  registered  during  1929  numbered  1,588.  The 
following  shows  the  number  of  deaths  among  infants  during  the  past 
five  years  with  the  infant  mortality  rate  per  hundred : 


(La  Prensa,  Lima,  February  5,  1930.) 
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EDUCATION  AND  FINE  ARTS 

ARGENTINA 

CouusE  OF  STUDY. — The  course  of  study  outlined  for  the  new 
School  of  Law  and  Social  Sciences  of  the  National  University  of 
La  Plata  has  been  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  organization  of  the  school  was  sanctioned  by  the  Academic 
Council  at  its  meetings  on  April  1 9  and  26,  1 929,  and  by  the  Higher 
Council  on  August  8.  (Boletin  OUcial,  Buenos  Aires,  December 
24,  1929.) 

Museum  of  Natural  History. — On  December  30,  1929,  the 
first  wing  of  the  new  building  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Centenary  Park,  Buenos  Aires,  was  dedicated  and  the  second  wing 
begun.  The  new  edifice  will  house  the  fine  collection  which  the 
museum  possesses,  the  result  of  over  a  hundred  years  of  investigation 
and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  leading  scientists  of  the  nation.  (Lu 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  December  31,  1929.) 

Journalist  lecturing  in  United  States. — Sr.  Jose  Santos 
Oollan,  jr.,  one  of  the  editors  of  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires,  is  giving 
lectures  at  the  Sidiool  of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  visit  of  Sehor  Oollan  will  initiate  a  series  of 
interchanges  between  professors  of  various  Latin-American  countries 
and  those  of  the  university,  who  will  deliver  lectures  on  journalism, 
literature,  and  allied  subjects. 

CHILE 

New  School  of  Fine  Arts. — The  Minister  of  Public  Education, 
by  virtue  of  special  powers  conferred  upon  him,  issued  a  decree 
which  unites  in  a  School  of  Fine  Arts,  to  he  an  integral  part  of  the 
University  of  Chile,  the  present  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  School  of 
Decorative  Arts,  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  Institute  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Cinematography,  and  Art  E.xtension  Department.  The 
faculty  will  be  composed  of  professors  in  these  schools  or  in  the 
university  already  teaching  subjects  properly  coming  wuthin  the 
scope  of  the  new  school.  It  was  formally  incorporated  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile  on  January  6,  1930.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  January 
3  and  7,  1930.) 

General  Bureau  of  Libraries,  Archives,  and  Museums. — In 
order  to  extend  to  museums  the  benefits  of  organization  similar  to 
those  enjoyed  by  libraries  and  archives,  the  Minister  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  has  evolved  a  plan  for  the  coordination  of  the  three  branches 
of  public  service  under  the  direction  of  a  General  Bureau  of  Libraries, 
Archives  and  Museums.  The  Director  General  of  this  division  will 
be  in  charge  of  national,  departmental,  and  public  libraries,  archives. 
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and  museums;  all  libraries  or  museums  open  to  the  public,  whether 
i  financed  by  public  or  private  enterprise,  are  classified  as  public  and 
I  come  within  the  province  of  the  bureau.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
i  November  20,  1929.) 

Summer  music  school  for  teachers. — The  Minister  of  Public 
Education  has  approved  a  course  for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching 
of  music,  to  prepare  special  professors  to  take  charge  of  musical 
education  in  the  primary  schools  throughout  the  nation.  The 
course,  announced  for  February  1  to  28,  1930,  was  to  be  given  at 
Constitucion;  registration  was  limited  to  30  teachers,  two  for  each 
Province.  Candidates  must  know  how  to  play  some  musical  in¬ 
strument,  have  some  knowledge  of  sol-fa,  have  taught  at  least  15 
years,  and  be  under  40  years  of  age.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  Jan¬ 
uary  29,  1930.) 

Railroad  University. — See  page  502. 

School  medical  service. — See  page  525. 

COSTA  RICA 

School  gardens. — In  the  Provinces  of  Cartago  and  Limon  gardens 
have  been  established  in  connection  with  the  schools,  to  foster  interest 
in  agriculture  among  the  pupils.  Both  boys  and  girls  have  received 
practical  education  in  the  preparation  and  fertilization  of  the  soil,  the 
care  of  plants  at  various  stages,  grafting,  and  other  processes,  under 
the  direction  of  their  regular  teachers  with  the  assistance  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  consultant  employed  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
{Diario  de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose,  December  14,  1929.) 

,  Shopwork. — On  December  15,  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of 

L  the  Republic,  the  Secretary  of  Promotion,  and  other  officials,  an  ex- 

,  hibition  of  work  done  by  shop  employees  of  the  Department  of 

Public  Works  was  opened.  The  exhibits  were  divided  into  several 
groups,  of  which  cabinetmaking,  machinery  and  ironwork,  mosaics, 
and  drawing  and  sculpture  were  outstanding.  The  quality  of  all  the 
articles  displayed  was  remarkably  high,  the  work  exhibited  by  appren¬ 
tices,  boys  still  in  their  teens,  being  worthy  of  special  commendation. 
[El  Diario,  San  .lose,  December  15,  17,  and  19,  1930.) 

Teachers’  preparatory  course. — See  page  486. 

Foreign  fellowships. — See  page  486. 

CUBA 

New  rector  of  the  University  of  Habana. — Dr.  Clemente 
Inclan  y  Costa,  professor  of  experimental  pathology  of  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Habana,  was  unanimously  elected  rector 
^  (president)  of  the  university  on  February  10  by  the  university  council. 
He  succeeds  Dr.  Octavio  Averhoff,  who  resigned  to  accept  the  office 
of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Gen. 
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Jos4  B.  Alem4n  on  January  15,  1930.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana, 
Februarj"  11,  1930,  and  Gaceia  Oficial,  Habana,  January  18,  1930.) 

Compulsory  physical  education  in  the  University  of  Ha¬ 
bana. — The  athletic  committee  of  the  University  of  Habana  has 
recently  published  the  regulations  for  putting  into  effect  the  law  of 
April  17,  1927,  making  physical  education  obligatory  in  the  univer¬ 
sity.  Among  the  requirements  is  the  one  that  every  student  during 
his  first  two  years  at  the  university  shall,  unless  excused  by  phj’si- 
cians,  take  part  in  physical  education  exercises  (which  include  both 
gymnasium  work  and  oi^anized  sports)  from  the  first  of  November 
to  the  end  of  April,  under  penalty  of  not  being  allowed  to  take  the 
final  examinations.  Students  who  prepare  for  the  official  examina¬ 
tions  under  private  instruction  may  fulfill  the  requirement  by  tests 
during  the  month  of  May  under  the  direction  of  the  athletic  com¬ 
mittee  or  may,  if  they  wish,  take  part  in  the  physical  education  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  university  under  the  same  conditions  as  regular  students. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  January  23,  1930.) 

Interchange  of  law  students. — At  an  address  delivered  at  the 
International  Congress  of  Universities  held  in  Habana  in  February, 
1930,  Prof.  Milton  Colvin,  of  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  spoke 
of  the  dependence  of  successful  trade  and  cultural  relations  upon  the 
proper  interplay  and  adjustment  of  the  civil  law  system  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Anglo-American  common  law  of  the  United  States. 
He  said,  in  part: 

Civil  law  may  be  defined  as  that  in  practice  among  those  nations  having  their 
modern  law  based  on  the  Roman  and  derived  from  the  Gallic  written  and  com¬ 
mon  law  which  found  its  best  expression  in  the  Napoleonic  Code.  That  was  the 
model  for  the  Code  of  Spain  and  of  so  many  of  the  Latin  American  nations;  many 
provisions,  too,  were  copied  in  the  Civil  Code  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  was 
the  first  district  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  draw  up  a  civil  code  based  on  the 
Napoleonic.  .  .  . 

Recent  interest  in  comparing  these  two  great  systems  (civil  and  common  law) 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  when  modern  means  of  communication  and  trans¬ 
portation  are  taken  into  consideration,  for  they  have  not  only  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  people  living  under  the  two  systems  but  have  made  it  imperative  that  they 
dwell  amicably  together. 

For  that  reason  the  growing  interest  in  the  e.xchange  of  university 
studies  and  students  in  the  field  of  comparative  civil  and  common 
law  is  of  great  importance.  Owing  to  the  demand  for  graduate 
courses  in  this  field,  Tulane  University  has  established  several  with 
Pan  American  relations  especially  in  mind,  and  the  movement  is 
being  encouraged  by  many  educators  in  this  and  Latin  American 
countries.  (From  an  address  by  Doctor  Colvin  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Universities,  Habana,  February,  1930.) 

Florida  club  women  visit  Cuba. — A  group  of  14  women  from 
Florida,  all  representing  national  and  State  club  organizations,  flew 
to  Cuba  on  February  15, 1930,  to  carry  greetings  to  the  women  of  that 
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nation.  They  were  cordially  received  by  representatives  of  the 
Government,  and  entertained  that  afternoon  by  Sra.  Machado,  wife 
of  the  President  of  Cuba,  at  the  palace.  The  visit  was  returned  by 
Cuban  delegates  headed  by  Sra.  de  Giberga,  President  of  Pro  Arte, 
who  spent  March  16  in  Miami  as  the  guests  of  the  Florida  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs.  (Information  received  at  the  Pan  American 
Union.) 

University  OF  Habana  honors  foreign  educators. — On  February 
28  honorary  degrees  were  conferred  by  the  University  of  Habana  on 
Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  of  Georgetown  University,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Barbour,  of  Harvard  University,  two  of  the  delegates  of  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Congress  of  Universities. 

Among  the  several  delegates  to  the  Pan  American  Congress  of 
Rectors,  Deans,  and  Educators  who  lectured  during  their  stay  in 
Habana  were  the  following;  Dr.  Luis  Chico  Goerne,  of  Mexico,  who 
spoke  before  the  Association  of  Law  Students  of  the  University  of 
Habana,  and  Dr.  Enrique  Molina,  President  of  the  University  of 
Concepcion  in  Chile,  who  delivered  a  lecture  open  to  the  public. 

Free  English  courses. — See  page  487. 

ECUADOR 

Model  primary  school. — According  to  an  Executive  decree  dated 
December  31,  1929,  the  National  Government  has  appropriated  the 
sum  of  90,000  sucres  for  the  construction  of  a  model  primary  school 
for  boys  at  Quito.  This  new  school  will  be  a  special  establishment 
directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  will  be  governed  by  special  regulations  and  programs  of  study 
to  be  issued  by  that  Ministry.  The  object  of  the  decree  is  the  creation 
of  an  experimental  institution  in  Ecuador,  w'here  new  pedagogical 
methods  can  be  put  into  practice.  (Registro  Oficial,  Quito,  January 
15, 1930.) 

Gift  presented  by  Goucher  College. — The  Spanish  Club  of 
Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  recently  presented  a  set  of  books  to  the 
Institute  Mejia  of  Quito  through  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of 
Ecuador  in  Washington,  Dr.  Homero  Viteri  Lafronte.  These  books, 
as  well  as  a  bound  copy  of  essays  written  by  members  of  the  advanced 
Spanish  classes  of  the  college,  were  received  by  the  Minister  at  a 
banquet  given  by  the  club  in  his  honor.  On  this  occasion  the  Minister 
gave  a  r4sum6  of  education  in  Ecuador,  and  Madame  Viteri  played 
some  Ecuadorean  music  on  the  piano.  The  Spanish  Club  initiated 
last  year  its  plan  for  interchange  with  Latin  American  schools  by 
sending  a  set  of  books  to  No.  1  Normal  School  of  Santiago,  Chile. 

MEXICO 

Free  textbooks. — In  accordance  with  action  taken  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Education,  935,000  new  textbooks  have  been  purchased  by 
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the  department  for  use  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  Republic.  It  was 
believed  that  this  number  would  be  sufficiently  large  to  provide  every 
child  attending  these  schools  with  at  least  one  textbook.  As  soon  as 
the  books  were  received  they  were  turned  over  to  the  Rural  School 
Bureau  which  sent  them  to  the  different  States  for  distribution  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  in  February.  {El  Universal,  Mexico 
City,  January  16,  1930.) 

PANAMA 

New  publication. — Copies  of  Xueva  Luz,  the  new  publication  of 
the  Girls’  Normal  School  of  Panama,  have  been  received.  Besides 
literary  selections,  the  publication  contains  an  account  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  school  and  news  of  general  interest  to  normal  schools 
throughout  the  Republic. 

PARAGUAY 

Records  of  indigenous  music. — An-angeinents  have  been  made 
by  representatives  of  a  well-known  American  phonograph  company 
with  an  orchestra  of  Asuncion  for  the  making  of  a  number  of  records 
of  native  Paraguayan  music.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  December  27, 
1929.) 

PERU 

Celebration  of  BolIvar  centenary. — One  of  the  special  events 
marking  the  celebration  in  Peru  of  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  the 
great  Liberator  will  be  the  meeting  of  a  congress  of  Bolivarian  societies 
from  December  9  to  19,  1930.  The  program  and  other  details  of  the 
congress,  in  which  all  Bolivarian  societies  on  the  American  continent 
are  expected  to  participate,  are  being  worked  out  by  the  Peruvian 
society,  which  also  has  charge  of  the  formulation  of  regulations  for  a 
literary’  and  musical  competition  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
general  celebration.  {La  Prensa,  IJma,  January  20  and  21,  1930.) 

University  statistics. — Statistics  for  1928  at  the  University  of 
San  Marcos  are  as  follows; 


SchtKil 

Enrollment' 

X  umber 
of 

professors 

Number  of 
degrees 
granted 

Theologv _  _  -- 

42 

11 

5 

Law _ _ - . . 

437 

24 

69 

Medicine . . . . . 

390 

35 

148 

Letters _  _  _ 

289 

32 

32 

Sciences _ _ _ _ _ 

218 

30 

27 

Economics . . . . 

87 

18 

Institute  of  pharmacy _ _ 

38 

9 

4 

Institute  of  dentistry . . 

30 

10 

11 

1,  531 

169 

296 

(Revista  Universitaria.  Lima.  3"  trimcstre,  1929.) 
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Honorary  degrees. — Honorary  degrees  were  granted  last  year  by 
the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos  to  the  following 
distinguished  persons:  Dr.  Carlos  Chagas,  director  of  the  Oswaldo 
Cruz  Institute  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Dr.  Aloysio  de  Castro,  formerly 
dean  of  the  Medical  School  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  now  director  of 
the  National  Department  of  Education  of  Brazil;  Dr.  Miguel  Cueto, 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Dr.  Henri 
Laugier,  of  France,  who  delivered  lectures  in  L.ima  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Franco-Peruvian  Cultural  Institute;  Dr.  Ren6  Leriche,  of  Peru; 
and  Mr.  Daniel  A.  Mackenie.  {Reriftta  Unirersitaria,  Lima,  3®' 
trimestre,  1929.) 

SALVADOR 

Argentine  sectio.n  in  National  Library. — An  Argentine  section 
was  formally  opened  in  the  National  Library  in  San  Salvador  on 
January  21,  1930.  The  new  section  was  officially  declared  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Dr.  Francisco  Martinez  Su&rez,  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  Public  Instruction  and  Justice,  acting  for  President  Romero 
Bosque.  A  particularly  appropriate  feature  of  the  program  was  an 
address  by  Dr.  Maximo  Soto  Hall,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Cluate- 
luala,  who  is  at  present  making  a  tour  of  the  American  continent  in 
the  interest  of  the  well-known  Buenos  Aires  daily,  L<i  Prenm,  and 
happened  to  be  in  San  Salvador  at  the  time.  The  section  just  ojiened 
contains  more  than  2,500  volumes  acquired  through  purchase,  e.x- 
change,  and  donation.  Especially  noteworthy  among  the  gifts  are 
those  made  by  the  Commission  for  the  Protection  of  Popular  Libraries 
of  Buenos  Aires.  {Diario  del  Salvador,  San  Salvador,  January  21,  22, 
and  24,  1930.) 

Books  for  children. — The  National  Library  has  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  number  of  books  for  children,  many  of  which  are  by  the 
best-known  authors,  and  arranged  a  system  whereby  school  children 
are  ])ermitted  to  borrow  them  when  prop<?rly  authorized  by  their 
parents  or  teachers.  {Diario  del  Salvador,  San  Salvador,  February 
8,  1930.) 

URUGUAY 

Classes  for  gifted  children. — The  Board  of  Primary  and  Normal 
Education  has  approved  a  plan  to  establish  classes  for  gifted  children. 
Classes  for  backward  and  mentally  deficient  children  have  already 
been  established  by  the  board.  {Anales  de  Instruccion  Primaria, 
Montevideo,  October,  1929.) 

VENEZUELA 

Gift  to  University  of  Quito. — The  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  has  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  Ecuador  an 
offer  of  books  and  supplies  to  assist  in  the  reequipment  of  the  physics 
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and  chomistry  laboratories,  demolished  in  a  destructive  fire  at  the 
University  of  Quito.  {El  TeUgrajo,  Guayaquil,  November  23,  1929.) 

Literary  competition  to  commemorate  BolIvar’s  death. — To 
commemorate  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  the  Liberator  Simon 
BoHviar,  the  newspaper  Occidente,  of  Maracaibo,  recently  opened  a 
competition  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject,  “WTiat  influence  had 
the  death  of  the  Liberator  on  the  destinies  of  Colombia  in  particular 
and  of  America  in  general?”  This  contest  is  open  to  all  writers  bom 
in  the  countries  freed  by  Bolivar.  (El  Universal,  Caracas,  December 
18,  1929.) 

New'  primary  schools. — According  to  an  Executive  decree  dated 
December  18,  1929,  nine  new  graded  schools  were  founded  in  various 
States.  By  a  decree  of  the  President  of  the  State  of  Guarico  dated 
January  1  of  this  year  six  new  schools  for  boys  were  founded  in  that 
State,  each  with  a  monthly  allotment  of  160  bolivars.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  Caracas,  December  18,  1929;  El  Universal,  Caracas,  January 
7,  1930.) 

Monument  to  Andres  Bello. — See  page  490. 

Bust  of  Miranda  for  the  Pan  American  Union. — See  page  490. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

ARGENTINA 

Welfare  work  for  the  postal  personnel. — The  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Mails  and  Telegraphs,  Dr.  Antonio  S.  Amallo,  in  his  New 
Year’s  greeting  to  the  employees,  summed  up  the  efforts  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  welfare  of  its  personnel.  To  protect  employees’  health, 
medical  and  dental  clinics  have  been  established,  strict  rules  of  hygiene 
are  in  force  for  all  post  offices,  means  for  the  proper  disinfection  of 
mail  are  under  investigation,  and  land  has  been  granted  for  an  em¬ 
ployees’  athletic  field,  on  w'hich  a  club  house  and  a  stadium  will  be 
erected  and  provision  for  outdoor  and  indoor  sports  for  both  men  and 
women  will  be  made.  In  its  interest  in  their  further  education,  the 
department  has  established  a  school  with  elementary  classes  as  well 
as  courses  in  stenography  and  typewriting,  modem  languages,  com¬ 
mercial  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  and  dressmaking;  the  school 
was  attended  last  year  by  1,654  employees  and  123  children  or  rela¬ 
tives  of  employees.  A  library  has  also  been  opened,  wdth  a  large 
collection  of  books  on  literature  and  philosophy  as  well  as  on 
technical  and  scientific  subjects.  The  department  has  a  bureau  for 
free  legal  consultation  and  a  kindei^arten  and  day  nursery  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  women  employed  in  the  capital.  Employees  are  granted 
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reductions  on  railway  fare  and  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday  and  prizes 
are  offered  periodically  for  the  best  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  service.  {Boletin  de  Correos  y  TeUgraJos,  Buenos  Aires,  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1930.) 

Libuara'  for  the  blind. — In  November,  1929,  the  comer  stone 
was  laid  of  the  new  building  for  the  library  for  the  blind  in  Buenos 
Aires  which,  since  its  establishment  in  1924,  has  been  housed  in  rented 
cpiarters.  This  edifice  of  eight  stories,  when  completed,  will  provide 
room  not  only  for  the  growing  library,  which  receives  many  donations 
of  books  copied  for  it  into  Braille,  but  also  for  workshops  for  the  blind. 
As  the  activities  of  the  institution  increase,  the  staff  is  enlarged,  prefer¬ 
ence  being  given  to  the  blind  in  so  far  as  possible ;  of  the  nine  employ¬ 
ees,  all  but  two,  the  secretary  general  and  a  shopworker,  are  sightless. 
An  important  element  is  the  printing  shop,  which  during  the  past 
year,  besides  publishing  in  Braille  a  monthly  review  of  about  30 
pages,  called  Hacia  la  Luz,  printed  373  sheets  of  music  and  a  literary 
supplement  of  38  sheets,  as  well  as  issuing  new  editions  of  the  general 
catalogue  of  the  library  and  binding  over  600  books.  (La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  January  26,  1930.) 

CHILE 

School  medical  service. — The  General  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
recently  decided  to  extend  the  medical  inspection  service  to  include 
rural  schools.  The  expenses  of  this  service  will  be  taken  from  the 
regular  appropriation  for  public  health,  of  which  a  maximum  of  20 
per  cent  may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  (El  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
October  6,  1929.) 

Creation  of  National  Radium  Institute. — The  Central  Com¬ 
mission  of  Social  Welfare  has  created  a  National  Radium  Institute 
for  the  treatment  of  persons  suffering  from  cancer.  Dr.  Caupolican 
Pardo  C.  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  new  institution.  The 
project  also  provides  for  the  construction  of  a  building  equipped  with 
everything  known  to  modern  science  for  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 
(El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  November  9,  1929.) 

Campaign  against  tuberculosis. — In  accordance  with  action 
taken  by  the  Central  Commission  of  Social  Welfare,  3,300  new  beds 
will  be  made  available  in  Chile  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
Other  details  of  the  campaign  are  summarized  in  part  as  follows : 

While  preventive  measures  and  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  legislation  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  General  Bureau  of  Public  Health,  the  Central  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Social  Welfare  will  take  charge  of  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  patients 
in  dispensaries,  clinics,  hospitals,  sanatoriums,  or  at  home,  and  supervise  the  work 
done  through  the  Red  Cross  and  private  institutions  to  instruct  the  public  in 
precautionary  measures,  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  the  solution  of  domestic  or 
economic  problems  arising  from  the  illness  of  one  or  both  parents. 
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The  actual  work  of  the  eampaifcn  will  be  carried  on  throiifth  s|)ecial  dis|x*ii.siiries 
for  ])atients  well  enough  to  go  about,  and  by  hospitals  and  sanatoriums  for  graver 
cases.  To  this  end  a  number  of  new  disi)ensaries  will  l)e  oj>encd,  and  temporary 
buildings  constructed  in  connection  with  hospitals.  Five  .sanatoriums,  including 
one  for  the  treatment  of  surgical  cases,  will  also  be  built,  and,  when  funds  so  permit, 
institutions  for  the  prevention  of  tulierculosis  will  l)e  established. 

commission  of  s|)ecialists  who  will  act  as  a  legal  advi.sory  board  to  authorities 
engaged  in  the  campaign  has  lx*en  established;  the  declaration  on  the  death  certifi¬ 
cate  as  to  whether  the  deceased  had  been  suffering  from  pvilmonary  tuberculosis, 
and  if  so,  whether  this  disease  had  been  the  determining  factor  in  his  death, 
has  been  made  obligatory;  and  the  use  of  Calmette  vaccine  in  Chile  has  been 
introduced.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  October  10,  1929.) 

COLOMBIA 

Restaurant  for  working  girls. — One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
helpful  of  Bogota’s  soeial  welfare  services  is  the  restaurant  for  working 
girls  maintained  by  a  number  of  well-known  women  members  of  the 
Sagrado  Corazon  de  Jesiis  and  directed  by  Dr.  Jos4  Alejandro  Ber¬ 
mudez  of  the  National  University.  The  purpose  of  the  restaurant  is 
to  provide  ine.xpensive  lunches  and  dinners  to  working  girls;  however, 
it  does  much  more  than  serve  as  a  jilace  to  lunch  and  dine.  Here  the 
girls  find  wholesome  amusements,  a  library  filled  with  many  hundreds 
of  books,  classes  in  typewriting,  stenography,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
Spanish  and  English,  a  place  to  deposit  their  savings,  no  matter  how 
small,  the  advice  of  a  physician  and  medicine  when  they  are  sick,  and 
even  clothing  should  they  be  in  need.  At  the  present  time  almost  200 
girls  are  thus  being  served;  the  majority  work  in  factories,  shops,  or 
with  industrial  or  commercial  firms.  Since  they  earn  little,  the 
restaurant,  with  its  cheerful  atmosphere  and  sympathetic  help,  fills 
a  real  need.  {Cromos,  Bogota,  January  18,  1930.) 

Construction  of  houses  for  laborers. — In  an  effort  to  relieve 
the  congested  housing  condition  of  the  laboring  and  middle  classes 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  high  cost  of  living  and  greatly  aggravated 
bj"  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population,  the  mayor  of  Bogota  has  made 
arrangements  with  the  banks  of  the  city  for  loans  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  constructing  a  number  of  cheap  houses,  each  bank  extending 
credit  to  the  amount  of  20,000  pesos.  In  selecting  the  location  for  the 
houses  special  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  a  locality  where  there  is  a 
good  water  supply  and  an  abundance  of  fresh  air.  {El  Xuero  Tiempo, 
Bogota,  February  1,  1930.) 

CUBA 

Cuban  Nurses  for  Mayo  Clinic. — The  Secretary  of  Public  Health 
and  Welfare,  in  response  to  a  request  that  two  Cuban  nurses  be  sent 
to  the  Mayo  Brothers’  Clinic,  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  has  appointed 
Stas.  Justina  Renta  and  Paula  Gutierrez,  who  have  already  spent 
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some  time  in  the  United  States.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Hahana, 
February  7,  1930.) 

Health  Certificates  for  Nursemaids  and  Governesses. — See 
page  487. 

GUATEMALA 

Combating  malaria. — In  December  of  last  year  the  first  station  for 
the  combating:  of  malaria  in  Guatemala  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
Puerto  Barrios.  This  station  will  not  only  take  care  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Puerto  Barrios  but  also  of  the  people  of  the  neighboring  country¬ 
side.  The  building  is  well  constructed,  large,  and  comfortable.  It 
has  a  fine  laboratory  for  research  work  and  all  the  necessary  elements 
to  fight  malaria  successfully.  (Diario  de  Centro  Atnirica,  Guatemala 
City,  November  27,  1929.) 

HAITI 

Public  Health  Service  in  1929. — Total  disbursements  for  the 
Public  Health  Service  increased  from  $796,701  in  1928  to  $986,334 
in  1929.  Of  this  last  total  the  National  Government  furnished 
$887,086,  the  Central  Relief  Committee,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
and  the  American  Red  Cross  contributed  $51,820  and  municipal 
governments  $29,080,  the  balance  of  the  receipts  being  from  hos¬ 
pitalization  and  sanitation  work. 

Rural  clinics  were  increased  in  number  from  139  to  147,  giving  a 
total  of  1,341,000  treatments,  an  increase  of  36  per  cent  over  the  total 
of  treatments  in  the  preceding  12  months.  Hospital  admissions 
increased  17  per  cent  during  the  year  to  a  figure  of  10,588.  On  July  1 
the  Public  Health  Service  took  over  from  the  Garde  d’Haiti  the  hos¬ 
pitalization  of  patients  with  mental  diseases  and  the  care  of  delinquent 
minors.  The  Haitian  General  Hospital  at  Port  au  Prince  was  greatly 
modernized  and  its  service  improved  during  the  year.  Helpful  reor¬ 
ganization  was  effected  in  the  outpatient,  radiology,  maternity,  and 
private  ward  departments,  and  the  institution  dispatched  a  traveling 
clinic  for  three  months  to  survey  the  isolated  populations  of  the  Morne 
la  Selle  Mountain  Range.  At  Aux  Cayes,  Petit  Goave,  and  Go- 
naives  additions  to  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  were  made.  In 
I  the  other  six  hospitals  maintained  by  the  service  throughout  Haiti 
improvements  were  also  effected.  (Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 
American  High  Commissioner,  Port  au  Prince.) 

1  Municipal  waterworks. — In  1929  the  waterworks  for  10  Haitian 

cities  were  operated  by  the  Municipal  Engineering  Service  and  main¬ 
tained  with  a  5  per  cent  increase  in  subscribers.  An  improved  water 
supply  was  gained  for  Port  au  Prince  by  the  completion  of  the  renewal 
of  the  Plaisance-Cerisier  Aqueduct.  In  spite  of  the  subnormal  yield 
of  the  springs  supplj’ing  the  capital,  an  adequate  supply  for  the  city 
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was  maintained  by  the  checking  of  wastage.  Of  great  importance 
was  the  installation  of  a  chlorinator  at  the  Bourdon  Reservoir,  which 
completes  the  means  of  sterilization  of  the  water  supplies  at  both 
Port  au  Prince  and  Petionville.  This  accomplishment  has  resulted 
in  a  most  gratifying  reduction  in  morbidity  rates  from  water-borne 
diseases.  A  site  has  been  bought  for  a  much-needed  reservoir  in 
the  Bolosse  section  of  the  city.  Other  accomplishments  made  in  the 
field  of  municipal  waterworks  during  the  year  include  partial  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  water-distributing  system  at  Petionville;  a  large 
extension  of  the  distributing  system  at  Petit  Goave  and  the  completion 
of  an  excellent  headquarters  building  there;  the  capping  and  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  water  mains  and  the  cleaning  of  the  entire  system  at 
Gonaives;  the  installation  at  Cayes  of  a  new  Diesel  plant,  enabling 
the  pumping  of  twice  the  amount  of  water  formerly  pumped  with  the 
same  cost;  the  drilling  of  seven  additional  wells  for  water  supply  for 
various  villages  in  the  Republic;  and  the  capping  of  a  spring  at 
Furcy  for  public  use.  (Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  High 
Commissioner,  Port  au  Prince.) 


PANAMA 

Decrease  in  infant  mortality. — Infant  mortality,  probably 
largely  due  to  the  use  of  impure  milk  procured  from  infected  cattle, 
has  dropped  from  230  per  1,000  children  for  the  5-year  period  1914 
to  1918  to  133  per  1,000  for  the  period  1924  to  1928,  according  to  the 
Panama  Health  Department,  under  whose  direction  the  problem  of 
decreasing  the  death  rate  through  improvements  in  the  dairy  industry 
is  being  successfully  solved. 

The  reconstruction  of  dairy  barns  in  accordance  with  acceptable 
standards,  together  with  improvements  in  the  methods  of  milking, 
adoption  of  a  better  type  of  utensils  for  actual  milking  purposes,  and 
higher  standards  of  cleanliness  in  general,  are  all  a  part  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  resulted  from  the  cooperation  of  the  dairymen  with 
the  sanitary  program  of  the  health  department. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Government  of  Panama  and  the 
owners  of  dairy  herds  practically  all  cattle  afflicted  with  tuberculosis 
have  been  eliminated.  Herds  are  being  observed  and  tested,  and 
tuberculous  cattle  removed,  and  the  indications  are  that  in  the  very 
near  future  the  dairy  herds  will  be  entirely^  free  of  tuberculosis. 
The  owners,  according  to  reports  from  the  health  department, 
recognize  that  their  profits  as  individuals  depend  on  both  quantity 
and  quality  production  and  are  now  engaged  in  improxdng  the  breed¬ 
ing  stock  and  getting  rid  of  poor  milk  producers. 
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A  central  cooperative  pasteurizing  plant  has  been  established  in 
Panama  City  and  the  distribution  of  milk  not  pasteurized  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  accepted  methods  is  prohibited. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  milk  produced  in 
the  vicinity  of  Panama  City  has  quadrupled  in  amount  over  the 
output  of  former  years  and  has  improved  greatly  both  in  quality 
and  nutritive  value.  {Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  December  1,  1929.) 

PERU 

Home  for  children. — Situated  on  a  tract  of  land  153,300  square 
meters  (square  meter  equals  10.26  square  feet)  in  area  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Lima  is  one  of  Peru’s  newest  child-welfare  institutions,  the 
P4rez  Aranibar  Home  for  Children. 

The  buildings  are  large  and  spacious,  containing  the  most  modern 
equipment,  and  the  landscaped  grounds  wdth  their  trees,  shrubbery, 
flowers,  and  grass  contribute  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  surroundings. 
Large  swimming  pools,  playgrounds,  outdoor  dining  rooms,  recreation 
and  music  halls,  gymnasiums,  and  schoolrooms  are  also  features  of 
the  institution. 

One  section  of  the  buildings  is  devoted  solely  to  children  under  7 
years  of  age,  another  to  girls  7  years  and  over,  and  still  another  to 
boys  7  years  and  over.  Two  sections  are  set  aside  for  children  con¬ 
valescing  from  illness  or  coming  for  vacation  and  two  others  are 
devoted  to  the  use  of  children  whose  parents  are  sick  or  traveling. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  sections,  however,  are  the  schools  for 
children  whose  health  demands  a  change  of  environment.  Here 
1,000  children,  400  girls  and  600  boys,  can  be  cared  for  at  one  time, 
and  can  enjoy  the  wholesome  benefit  of  changed  surroundings  without 
loss  of  time  from  their  classes.  Since  each  group  brought  from  the 
Government  schools  remains  two  months,  a  very  large  number  can  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  spend  some  time  at  the  home  during  a  year. 

Although  its  construction  and  maintenance  has  been  made  possible 
in  a  large  measure  through  the  generosity  of  private  individuals,  the 
home  is  also  receiving  substantial  government  aid.  {La  Prensa, 
Lima,  February  9  and  March  10,  1930.) 

SALVADOR 

Additional  services  in  hospital. — A  special  ward  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  eyes  has  been  opened  in  the  Benjamin  Bloom  Hospital 
for  Children  in  San  Salvador.  The  new  section  is  provided  with  the 
most  modem  equipment  and  at  the  present  time  has  10  beds  for 
children  undergoing  treatment  there.  Further  improvements  in  the 
hospital  include  the  installation  of  a  chemical  and  bacteriological 
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laboratorj',  the  construction  of  an  annex  to  afford  better  accom¬ 
modations  for  the  23  nurses  employed  in  the  hospital,  and  purchase 
of  electric  machines  for  the  laundry.  {Diario  del  Salmdor,  San 
Salvador,  January  27,  1930.) 

URUGUAY 

Institute  of  Clinical  Pedi.vtrics  and  Child  Welfare. — An 
institute  of  clinical  pediatrics  and  child  welfare  has  been  created  in 
connection  with  the  School  of  Medicine  in  Montevideo.  According 
to  the  law,  the  institute  will  comprise  a  section  for  the  treatment  of  50 
children;  another  having;  accommodations  for  20  infants  and  room  for 
the  mothers  as  well;  two  small  wards  for  20  surgical  and  orthopedic 
cases;  a  section  containing  50  beds  for  the  isolation  of  children  having 
communicable  diseases;  laboratories  for  chemical,  bacteriological,  and 
physiological  analysis,  and  radiological  and  electrotherapeutic  rooms. 
There  will  also  be  a  section  where  mothers,  nurses,  teachers,  volunteer 
workers,  and  others  can  receive  training  in  child  care  and  a  special 
dietetics  section  for  the  preparation,  and  instruction  in  the  preparation, 
of  the  proper  food  for  children.  (Diario  Oficial,  Montevideo,  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1929.) 

VENEZUELA 

New  building  of  the  Sim6n  RoDRfcuEZ  Institute. — Last  De¬ 
cember  the  new  building  of  the  Simon  Rodriguez  Welfare  Institute 
of  Caracas  was  officially  inaugurated.  This  new  building  is  modern 
in  construction  and  equipment  and  has  consultation  offices,  two 
operating  rooms,  and  a  special  department  for  the  child  health  cen¬ 
ter.  (El  Unirersal,  Caracas,  December  25,  1929.) 

Xation.^^l  Health  Service. — See  page  490. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MARCH  15,  1930 


Annual  review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Argentina  for  i  . 
the  year  192S. 

BOLIVIA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  llec.  , 
31,  1929. 

BRAZIL 

Coffee  shipments  from  Pernambuco,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  ; 
1929. 

The  1930  budget  for  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro . | 

Pernambuco  cotton  shipments  for  quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1929.| 

Sugar  shipments  and  crop  prospects . . . . . . 

Review  of  Santos  consular  district,  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1929.1 


Jan.  16  !  [.eslie  E.  Reed,  consul  at 
j  Buenos  .\ires. 


,  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1929.1 


Financial  and  economic  conditions  of  Sao  Francisco  do  Sul, 
State  of  Santa  Catharina,  for  1928. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Pernambuco  for  quarter 
ended  Dec.  31,  1929,  and  for  the  year  1929. 

Brazilian  bank  holidays  in  1930.. . . . 

Films  censoreil  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1929 . 

The  Brazilian  market  for  automobiles,  tires,  and  inner  tubes.. 
Roads  in  the  State  of  Qoyaz _ _ _ _ 


Jan.  17  Edward  G.  Trueblood,  vice 
consul  at  La  Paz. 


F.  van  den  Arend,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

S.  Reid  Thompson,  consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

F.  van  den  Arend. 

Do. 

.Arthur  G.  Parsloe,  vice  consul 
at  Santos. 

Do. 


F.  van  den  Arend. 

S.  Reid  Thompson. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Review  of  Iquique  consular  district,  quarter  ended  Dec.  31, 
1929. 

Proposed  development  in  the  industrial  zone  of  Valinraiso _ 

Review  of  the  Concepcion  district ,  quarter  ended  Dec.  31, 1929. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Iquiipie  district,  for  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1929. 

Declared  evixirts  to  the  United  States  from  the  Valparaiso  dis¬ 
trict,  during  quarter  ended  Dec.  31, 1929. 


Jan.  19  S.  L.  Wilkinson,  vice  consul  at 
Iquique. 

Jan.  28  Carl  F.  Deichman,  consul  gen 
eral  at  Valparaiso. 

...do .  Camden  L.  McLain,  vice  con¬ 

sul  at  Concepcion. 

Feb.  5  S.  L.  Wilkinson. 

Feb.  6  Carl  F.  Deichman. 


Review  of  the  Medellin  consular  district,  quarter  ended  Dec. 
31,  1929. 

C  ommerce  and  industries  of  Santa  Marta,  for  quarter  ended 
Dec.  31, 1929. 

The  review  of  Barranquilla  district,  quarter  ended  Dec.  31, 
1929. 

Annual  reiKirt  of  .Santa  Marta  district  for  the  year  1929 . 


Jan.  20  Carlos  G.  Hall,  vice  consul  at 
Medellin. 

Jan.  28  La  Verne  Baldwin,  vice  consul 
at  Santa  Marta. 

Feb.  12  Fletcher  Warren,  consul  at 
Barranquilla. 

Feb.  18  La  Verne  Baldwin. 


Reiiort  on  the  commerce  and  industries,  quarter  ended  Dec. 
31,  lit29,  ami  budget  for  1930. 


Jan.  24  R.  W.  Unckles,  vice  consul  at 
San  Jose. 


Cuhin  market  for  prepareil  meilicines . 

Continuance  of  public  works  program  and  construction  in 
Cuba. 

Protest  against  the  i^r  cent  sales  tax . 

Commerce  and  industries  of  the  Nuevitas  district,  lalendar 
year  1929. 

An  analysis  of  Cuban  tobacco  statistics . 

The  Cuban  coffee  industry . 

Exploitation  of  gold  mines  in  Cuba . 

Inauguration  of  a  new  air  line . 

Const niction  of  a  modern  lighthouse  at  Point  Peregrina . 


Feb.  5  Horace  J.  Dickinson,  consul  at 
Antilla. 

Feb.  11  F.  T.  F.  Dumont,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Habana. 

Feb.  17  F.  T.  F.  Dumont. 

Feb.  19  i  Lawrence  P.  Briggs,  consul  at 
Nuevitas. 

Feb.  20  F.  T.  F.  Dumont. 

Feb.  21  Do. 

Mar.  3  Do. 

Mar.  4  Do. 

...do .  Do. 


DOMINICAN  REPIBLIC 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  quarter  ended  Dec.  31, 1929. 


Feb.  1  Reed  Paige  Clarl^  consul  at 
Santo  Domingo  City. 
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CVATEIIALA 

New  restrictions  on  immigration  in  Guatemala . 

HAITI 

Review  for  quarter  ended  Dec.  31, 1929 . 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  the  year  1929... 

BONDCRAS 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Puerto  Castilla  district, 
calendar  year  1929.  j  ,,  ,noQ 

Review  of  the  Ceiba  district,  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1929 . 

NICARAGt'A 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  calendar  year  ended 
Dec.  31, 1929. 

PANAMA 

Annual  review  of  the  Colon  consular  district  for  the  year  1929.. 
SALVADOR 

Trade-mark  registration  in  El  Salvador.. . 

Preliminary  figures,  import  and  export  trade  tor  the  ym  1929. 
The  imports  of  motor  vehicles  for  the  years  1928  and  1929 . 

VRCGl’AV 

Railroad  and  other  construction  in  Uruguay  during  the  year 
1929. 

VENEZUELA 

Review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  La  Quaira  district, 
quarter  ended  Dec.  31, 1929.  .  j  oi  kmq 

Review  of  the  Caracas  district,  quarter  ended  Dec.  31, 1929 — 

Review  of  the  Puerto  Cabello  district,  calendar  year  ended 
Dec.  31, 1929. 


1930 
Feb.  14 


Jan.  29 
Feb.  14 


Jan.  23 
Jan.  28 


Feb.  8 


Feb.  4 


Feb.  11 
Feb.  25 


Jan.  18 
Jan.  27 
Jan.  30 
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I  Salvador. 
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Prescott  Childs,  vice  consul  at 
Montevideo. 


Ben  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul 
at  La  Guaira. 

H.  M.  Wolcott,  consul  at  Ca¬ 
racas. 

George  R.  Phelan  vice  consul 
at  Puerto  Cabello. 


